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Introduction 


A survey  of  these  course  materials  will  confirm  that  this  new  learning  package  has  been  specially 
designed  for  many  kinds  of  teachers  working  in  a variety  of  situations. 


Which  Category  Do  You  Fit? 


□ Small  Schools  Teacher 

□ inexperienced 

□ experienced,  but  in  other  subject  areas 

□ experienced  in  teaching  English  23,  but  wanting  to  try  a different  approach 

□ Distance  Learning  Teacher 

□ travelling  to  schools  within  the  jurisdiction 

□ using  facsimile  and  teleconferences  to  teach  students  within  the  area 

□ Larger  Schools  Teacher 

□ inexperienced 

□ experienced  in  teaching  English  23,  but  wanting  to  try  a different  approach 
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Because  these  materials  have  been  created  by  experienced  classroom  teachers  and  distance  learning 
specialists,  they  have  many  advantages  for  students  and  teachers  regardless  of  their  situations. 


Advantages  for  Students 

• incorporates  a strong  learner-centred 
philosophy 

• promotes  such  qualities  in  the  learner  as 
autonomy,  independence,  and  flexibility 

• is  developed  through  media  which  suit  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  the  learner 

• reflects  the  experiential  background  of 
Alberta  students 

• opens  up  opportunities  by  overcoming 
barriers  that  result  from  geographical 
location 

• promotes  individualized  learning,  allowing 
learners  to  work  at  their  own  pace 


Advantages  for  Teachers  _ 

• allows  teachers  maximum  teaching  time 
and  minimizes  preparation  time 

• includes  different  routes  through  the 
materials  to  suit  different  learners 

• incorporates  a wide  range  of  teaching 
strategies,  in  particular  those  using 
independent  and  individual  learning 

• delivers  curriculum  designed  by  education 
specialists  that  reflects  the  Alberta 
Education  Program  of  Studies  with  an 
emphasis  on  Canadian  content 

• provides  learning  materials  which  are 
upwardly  compatible  with  advanced 
educational  technology 


Does  it  sound  like  something  you  could  use? 


This  Learning  Facilitator’s  Manual  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  current  Alberta  Education  Program  of 
Studies  for  Senior  High  School  Language  Arts.  This  summary  is  included  for  inexperienced  teachers  or 
those  teachers  who  have  found  themselves  teaching  Senior  High  School  Language  Arts  when  their 
training  is  in  other  subject  areas.  This  brief  summary  is  not  meant  to  replace  the  Alberta  Education 
Program  of  Studies,  but  rather  to  help  teachers  confirm  the  highlights  of  the  program. 

Other  parts  of  this  introduction  have  also  been  included  to  help 
teachers  become  familiar  with  this  new  learning  package  and 
determine  how  they  might  want  to  use  it  in  their  classroom. 

Beyond  the  introduction  the  guide  itself  contains  answers, 
models,  explanations,  and  other  tips  generated  by  the  teachers 
who  authored  this  course. 

The  module  booklets  and  LFMs  are  the  products  of  experienced 
classroom  teachers  and  distance  learning  specialists.  It  is  the 
hope  of  these  teachers  that  their  experience  can  be  shared  with 
those  who  want  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Overview  of  the  Program  of  Studies 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAM 

Certain  fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  nature  of  language,  to  children’s  development,  and  to 
language  learning  have  provided  the  theoretical  framework  for  the  development  of  the  language  arts 
program.  Following  is  a list  of  these  principles: 

• A language  arts  program  should  emphasize  lifelong  applications  of  language  arts  skills. 

• Language  use  reflects  the  interrelatedness  of  the  processes  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
and  viewing. 

• Language  is  used  to  communicate  understandings,  ideas,  and  feelings;  to  assist  social  and  personal 
development;  and  to  mediate  thought  processes. 

• Language  functions  throughout  the  entire  curriculum. 

• In  the  early  years,  the  child’s  thinking  and  language  ability  develop  in  his  or  her  own  dialect. 

• In  the  high  school  years,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  recognition  of  quality  and 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  language. 

• Language  variation  is  an  integral  part  of  language  use. 

• Experience  and  language  are  closely  interwoven  in  all  learning  situations.  On  the  one  hand, 
experiences  expand  students’  language  by  providing  them  with  new  meanings  and  by  modifying 
and  enlarging  previously  required  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  as  students  gain  in  their  ability  to 
understand  and  use  language,  they  can  enter  into,  comprehend,  and  react  to  a variety  of  experiences. 

• Language  expansion  occurs  primarily  through  active  involvement  in  language  situations. 

• Through  talk  the  students  learn  to  organize  their  environment,  interpret  their  experiences,  and 
communicate  with  others.  As  they  mature  they  continue  to  use  talk  for  these  purposes  as  well  as  to 
check  their  understandings  against  those  of  others  and  to  build  up  an  objective  view  of  reality. 

• Through  writing  the  student  can  learn  to  clarify  thought,  emotion,  and  experience,  and  to  share 
ideas,  emotions,  and  experiences  with  others. 

• Various  mass  media  have  their  own  characteristic  ways  of  presenting  ideas. 
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RATIONALE 


The  language  arts  program  is  organized  around  the  development  of  important  concepts  in  the  five 
language  arts:  speaking,  writing,  reading,  viewing,  and  listening. 

An  integrated  approach  to  teaching  the  language  arts  is  strongly  recommended. 

Literature  is  an  important  part  of  the  language  arts  curriculum.  In  fact,  literature  provides  the  subject 
matter  for  much  of  the  reading,  speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  viewing  in  the  program.  Each  course  in 
the  program  contains  objectives,  concepts,  and  materials  which  extend  the  range  of  students’  response  to 
literature,  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  literature,  and  provide  rich  opportunities  for  the 
exploration  of  human  experiences  and  values. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  with  a wide  range  of  abilities,  needs,  interests,  and  aspirations,  there 
exist  two  streams.  The  English  13,  23,  33  stream  has  been  designed  as  an  alternative  program  for  many 
students  and  is  the  most  appropriate  one  for  the  skill  level  of  many  high  school  students.  For  students  of 
average  ability  either  stream  may  be  acceptable  depending  on  the  student’s  interests,  attitudes,  and  future 
plans.  The  English  10,  20,  30  stream  is  more  appropriate  for  students  intending  to  pursue  further 
academic  studies  at  the  university  level,  while  the  English  13,  23,  33  stream  is  more  appropriate  for 
students  intending  to  go  to  vocational  school  or  to  seek  employment  immediately  after  leaving  high 
school. 


Overview  of  English  23 


Module  1 : Getting  Acquainted 
Module  2:  For  the  Love  of  Language 
Module  3:  The  Journey  of  Adolescence 
Module  4:  The  Ties  That  Bind 
Module  5:  Surviving  the  Information  Glut 
Module  6:  Going  Your  Own  Way 
Module  7:  Under  Pressure 
Module  8:  Loose  Ends 


The  English  23  course  is  the  second  course  in  the  English  13-23-33  series.  The  course  is  divided  into 
eight  modules  as  outlined. 
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Structure  of  the  Learning  Package 

Module  Booklets 


Module  4 | ] 

i 

Module  3 i'j 

_ 

< 

Module  2 j 

" 

< 

Module  1 

- 

A 
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Contents 


Overview 

Evaluation 


Section  1 
Activity  1 
Activity  2 
etc. 

Assignment 


Section  2 
Activity  1 
Activity  2 
etc. 

Assignment 


Section  3 
Activity  1 
Activity  2 
etc. 

Assignment 


Section  4 
Activity  1 
Activity  2 
etc. 

Assignment 


Module  Summary 


The  print  components  involve  many  booklets  called  modules. 
These  modules  contain  guided  activities  that  instruct  students  in 
a relevant,  realistic  setting,  as  well  as  assignments  that  can  be 
used  for  formative  and  summative  assessments. 

The  modules  have  been  specially  designed  to  promote  such 
qualities  in  the  learner  as  autonomy,  independence,  and 
flexibility.  Writers  have  incorporated  such  teaching  strategies 
as  working  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  linking  the  old  to 
the  new,  getting  students  actively  involved,  and  using  advance, 
intermediate,  and  post  organizers.  Many  other  techniques 
enable  learners  to  learn  on  their  own  for  at  least  some  of  the 
time. 

The  structure  of  the  module  booklets  follows  a systematic 
design.  Each  module  begins  with  a detailed  table  of  contents 
which  shows  the  students  all  the  main  steps.  It  acts  as  an 
organizer  for  students.  The  overview  introduces  the  module 
topic  or  theme.  A graphic  representation  has  been  included  to 
help  visual  learners  and  poor  readers.  The  introduction  also 
states  the  weightings  of  each  assignment  and  provides 
instruction  for  setting  up  the  response  pages  that  are  submitted 
to  the  teacher. 

The  body  of  the  module  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  closely 
related  sections.  Each  section  contains  student  activities  that 
develop  skills  and  knowledge  centred  around  a theme. 

The  activities  may  involve  print,  audio,  video,  computer,  or 
laser  videodisc  formats.  At  times  the  student  and  the  learning 
facilitator  are  allowed  to  choose  the  activity  that  best  suits  the 
student’s  needs  and  interests.  Other  activities  such  as  the  Extra 
Help  and  Enrichment  are  optional  pathways.  This  flexibility 
caters  to  each  student’s  personal  situation. 

The  summary  focuses  on  the  skills  and  strategies  that  the 
student  has  learned. 

The  students  should  complete  each  section  assignment  after 
they  have  thoroughly  reviewed  the  section.  Some  modules  also 
have  a final  module  assignment  after  the  Module  Summary. 
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Media 


( 


Q 


TELEVISION 

(providing  general 
teacher  guidance) 


r 


VIDEOCASSETTE  AUDIOCASSETTE 


COURSE 


A special  audiocassette  features  a teacher  guiding  the  student  through  the  course.  The  appearance  of  the 
teacher  icon  reminds  students  that  there  is  this  additional  help  available.  If  the  students  are  working 
individually,  you  may  find  this  cassette  a valuable  asset.  If  you  are  working  in  a large  group,  you  may 
wish  to  guide  the  students  yourself. 


Textbooks  and  Reference  Books 


t 
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Materials,  Media,  and  Equipment 


Mandatory  Components 


Equipment  (Hardware) 

Media 

Materials 

• audiocassette  player 

• prepared  audiocassettes 
(come  with  learning 
package) 

• blank  audiocassette 

• LFM  for  English  23 

• one  complete  set  of  module 
booklets  (8) 

• There  is  a final  test. 

• Writing  Journal 

Videocassettes  or  laser  videodiscs  used  in  the  course  may  be  available  from  the  Learning 
Resources  Distributing  Centre  or  ACCESS  Network.  You  may  also  wish  to  call  your  regional 
library  service  for  more  information. 


Optional  Components 


Equipment  (Hardware) 

Media 

Materials 

• VCR 

• TV 

• videocassettes 

• Optional  Video  List: 

Module  1 : The  Writing  Process:  Why 
We  Write  (TV  Ontario)  15  minutes 

Module  3:  Boys  and  Girls  (ACCESS 
Network  BPN  2634-01)  25  minutes 

Module  4:  Of  Mice  and  Men  (1981 
and  1993  versions  are  available  for 
rent  at  video  outlets) 

Module  5:  Media  and  Society: 
Advertising  and  Consumerism 

- “The  Bronswik  Affair” 

- “Mirror,  Mirror:  An  Advertiser’s 
Scrapbook”  (National  Film  Board 
of  Canada  106C0178017) 

Module  7 : Any  video  version  of  the 
play  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  or  of  the 
Anne  Frank  story 

Just  a Diary  (ACCESS  Network  BPN 
2948-01)  25  minutes 

Libraries:  Your  Window  to  the  World 
(ACCESS  Network  BPN  2793-01) 

29  minutes 
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Using  This  Learning  Package  in  the  Classroom 

Conventional  Classroom 


Whether  your  classroom  has  desks  in  rows  or  tables  in  small  groups,  you  may  be  most  comfortable  with  a 
learning  system  that  you  can  use  with  all  your  students  in  a paced  style.  In  other  words,  you  may  want  a 
package  that  will  suit  all  of  your  students,  so  they  can  move  through  the  materials  as  one  group  or  several 
small  groups.  Because  these  materials  contain  different  routes  or  pathways  within  each  module,  they  can 
address  various  learning  styles  and  preferences.  The  materials  also  include  many  choices  within  the 
activities  to  cater  to  different  thinking  levels  and  ability  levels.  Because  of  their  versatility  and  flexibility, 
these  materials  can  easily  suit  a conventional  classroom. 

Open-Learning  Classroom 

Open  learning  is  the  concept  of  opening  up  opportunities  by  overcoming  barriers  of  time,  pace,  and  place 
by  giving  the  learners  a package  specially  designed  to  enable  them  to  learn  on  their  own  for  at  least  some 
of  the  time. 

Such  a concept  is  not  new.  Many  teachers  can  recite  attempts  to  establish  an  individualized  learning 
system  as  they  recognized  the  importance  of  trying  to  personalize  courseware  to  meet  each  individual 
student’s  needs.  But  these  efforts  often  failed  due  to  lack  of  time  and  lack  of  quality  materials  that 
conformed  to  Alberta  specifications. 

Due  to  advanced  educational  technology  and  improved  Alberta-specific  learning  packages,  a student- 
centred  approach  is  now  possible.  Improved  technology  now  allows  us  to  provide  support  to  learners 
individually,  regardless  of  their  pace  or  location.  A teacher  cannot  be  in  twenty-eight  places  at  one  time 
offering  guidance.  However,  media  and  a well-designed  learning  package  can  satisfy  individual  needs. 
Technology  can  also  help  provide  an  effective  management  system  needed  to  track  the  students  as  they 
progress  independently  through  the  materials. 

The  key  to  a successful  open-learning  system  depends  on  three  vital  elements:  a learning  package 
specially  designed  to  enable  students  to  learn  effectively  on  their  own  for  at  least  some  of  the  time;  various 
kinds  of  learner  support;  and  a management  system  and  style  that  ensures  that  the  open-learning  system 
mns  smoothly. 


The  Key  to  a Successful  Open-Learning  System 


Monitoring  and  Rece 
Student  Progress 


Management 


Scheduling, 
Distributing, 
Managing  Re 


Scheduling 

Students 
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Learning  Package 


The  specially  designed  learning  package  needed  for  a successful  open-learning  system  has  been 
developed  for  you.  The  objectives  teach  current  Alberta  specifications  using  strategies  designed  for 
individualized  instruction.  As  the  learning  facilitator,  you  need  to  be  sure  to  have  all  the  components  in 
the  learning  package  available  to  students  as  needed. 


If  adequate  numbers  of  media  are  available  to  satisfy  the  demand,  a centre  can  be  established  for  specific 
media. 


You  may  not  have  the  luxury  to  have  enough  hardware  to  set  up  a permanent  video  or  computer  centre  in 
your  classroom.  In  that  case,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  plan  ahead.  Perhaps  every  three  to  five 
days  they  should  preview  their  materials  and  project  when  they  would  need  a certain  piece  of  media.  This 
would  allow  you  to  group  students,  if  necessary,  or  reserve  media  as  required. 


Support 

Support  is  definitely  a key  element  for  successful  learning,  and  when  you’re  planning  an  individualized, 
non-paced  program,  you  need  to  carefully  plan  when  and  how  support  will  be  given. 

The  materials  contain  a form  of  consistent  support  by  providing  immediate  feedback  for  activities 
included  in  the  module  booklet.  High  school  students  have  solutions,  models,  explanations,  and  guides 
included  in  the  appendix  of  every  module  booklet.  These  are  included  so  students  can  receive  immediate 
feedback  to  clarify  and  reinforce  their  basic  understanding  before  they  move  on  to  higher  levels  of 
thinking. 
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As  the  learning  facilitator,  you  may  be  needed  to  offer  more  personal  guidance  to  those  students  having 
difficulty,  or  you  may  need  to  reinforce  the  need  for  students  to  do  these  activities  carefully  before 
attempting  the  section  assignments. 

The  activities  include  choices  and  pathways.  If  a student  is  having  difficulty,  you  may  need  to  encourage 
that  student  to  work  on  all  the  choices  rather  than  one.  This  would  provide  additional  instruction  and 
practice  in  a variety  of  ways. 

Another  form  of  support  is  routine  contact  with  each  individual.  This  might  be  achieved  with  a 
biweekly  conference  scheduled  by  you,  or  as  students  reach  a certain  point  (e.g.,  after  each  section  is 
completed),  they  may  be  directed  to  come  to  the  conference  area. 

Special  counselling  may  be  needed  to  help  students  through  difficult  stages.  Praise  and  encouragement 
are  important  motivators,  particularly  for  those  students  who  are  not  used  to  working  independently. 

Direct  teaching  may  be  needed  and  scheduled  at  certain  points  in  the  program.  This  might  involve  small 
groups  or  a large  group.  It  might  be  used  to  take  advantage  of  something  timely  (e.g.,  election,  eclipse, 
etc.),  something  prescheduled  like  the  demonstration  of  a process,  or  something  involving  students  in  a 
hands-on,  practical  experience. 

Support  at  a distance  might  include  tutoring  by  phone,  teleconferencing,  faxing,  or  planned  visits.  These 
contacts  are  the  lifeline  between  learners  and  distance  education  teachers,  so  a warm  dialogue  is  essential. 


Management 

Good  management  of  an  open-learning  system  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  program.  The 
following  areas  need  action  to  ensure  that  the  system  runs  smoothly: 

• Scheduling,  Distributing,  and  Managing  Resources  - As  discussed  earlier,  this  may  require  a need 
for  centres  or  a system  for  students  to  project  and  reserve  the  necessary  resources. 

• Scheduling  Students  - Students  and  teachers  should  work  together  to  establish  goals,  course 
completion  timelines,  and  daily  timelines.  Although  students  may  push  to  continue  for  long  periods 
of  time  (e.g.,  all  morning),  teachers  should  discourage  this.  Concentration,  retention,  and 
motivation  are  improved  by  taking  scheduled  breaks. 

• Monitoring  Student  Progress  - You  will  need  to  record  when 
modules  are  completed  by  each  student.  Your  data  might  also 
include  the  projected  date  of  completion  if  you  are  using  a 
student  contract  approach. 
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Sample  of  a Student  Progress  Chart 
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Module 

1 

Module 

2 

Module 

3 

Module 

4 

Module 

5 

Module 
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Module 
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Module 

8 

Final 
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Bitty  Adams 

P 

A 
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P 

A 
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P 

A 

P = Projected  Completion  Date  A = Actual  Completion  Date 


The  student  could  keep  a personal  log  as  well.  Such  tracking  of  data  could  be  stored  easily  on  a 
computer. 

• Recording  Student  Assessments  - You  will  need  to  record  the  marks  awarded  to  each  student  for 
work  completed  in  each  section  assignment.  The  marks  from  these  assignments  will  contribute  to  a 
portion  of  the  student’s  final  mark.  Other  criteria  may  also  be  added  (a  special  project,  effort, 
attitude,  etc.).  Whatever  the  criteria,  they  should  be  made  clear  to  all  students  at  the  beginning. 


Sample  of  a Student  Assessment  Chart 
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Letter  grading  could  easily  be  substituted. 


• Recording  Effectiveness  of  System  - Keep  ongoing  records  of  how  the  system  is  working.  This 
will  help  you  in  future  planning. 


Sample  of  a System  Assessment  Chart 


Module  1 

Date 
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The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  an  Open-Learning  Classroom 

The  teachers  in  a conventional  classroom  spend  a lot  of  time  talking  to  large  groups  of  learners.  The 
situation  in  open  learning  requires  a different  emphasis.  Teachers  will  probably  meet  learners  individually 
or  in  very  small  groups. 

With  this  approach  it  is  necessary  to  move  beyond  the  idea  of  a passive  learner  depending  largely  on  a 
continually  supportive  teacher.  The  teacher  must  aim  to  build  the  student’s  confidence,  to  stimulate  the 
learner  into  self-reliance,  and  to  guide  the  learner  to  take  advantage  of  routes  that  are  most  meaningful  and 
applicable  to  the  learner. 

These  materials  are  student-centred,  not  teacher-centred.  The  teacher  needs  to  facilitate  learning  by 
providing  general  support  to  the  learner. 


Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  important  to  the  development  of  every  learner.  Data  gathering  and  processing,  and  decision 
making,  at  the  student  and  teacher  level,  serve  as  means  of  identifying  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

These  specially  designed  learning  packages  contain  many  kinds  of  informal  and  formal  evaluation. 


Observation 

In  the  classroom  the  teacher  has  the  opportunity  to  see  each  student  perform  every  day  and  to  become 
aware  of  the  level  and  nature  of  each  student’s  performance. 

Observations  are  more  useful  if  they  are  recorded  in  an  organized  system.  The  following  list  of  questions 
is  a sample  of  types  of  observations  and  how  they  can  be  collected. 


Observation  Checklist 


1 . Does  the  student  approach  the  work  in  a positive  manner? 

2.  Is  the  student  struggling  with  the  reading  level? 

3.  Does  the  student  make  good  use  of  time? 

4.  Does  the  student  apply  an  appropriate  study  method? 

5.  Can  the  student  use  references  effectively,  etc.? 


Observation  may  suggest  a need  for  an  individual  interview  with  a student. 
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Individual  Conferences 


Individual  conferences  may  be  paced  (scheduled)  by  the  calendar,  at  certain  points  in  the  module,  or  they 
may  be  set  up  only  as  needed  or  requested. 

During  these  conferences  teachers  can  determine  the  student’s  progress  and  can  assess  the  student’s 
attitudes  toward  the  subject,  the  program,  school,  and  self,  as  well  as  the  student’s  relationship  with  other 
students.  With  guided  questions  the  teacher  can  encourage  oral  self-assessment;  the  student  can  discuss 
personal  strengths  or  weaknesses  in  regard  to  the  particular  section,  module,  or  subject  area. 


Self-Appraisal 

Self-appraisal  helps  students  recognize  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Through  activities  that 
require  self-assessment,  students  also  gain  immediate  feedback  and  clarification  at  early  stages  in  the 
learning  process.  Teachers  need  to  promote  a responsible  attitude  toward  these  self-assessment  activities. 
Becoming  effective  self-assessors  is  a crucial  part  of  becoming  autonomous  learners.  By  instructing, 
motivating,  providing  positive  reinforcement,  and  systematically  supervising,  the  learning  facilitator  will 
help  students  develop  a positive  attitude  toward  their  own  progress. 

For  variation,  students  may  be  paired  and  peer-assessing  may  become  part  of  the  system.  The  teacher 
may  decide  to  have  the  student  self-assess  some  of  the  activities,  have  a peer  assess  other  activities,  and 
become  directly  involved  in  assessing  the  remainder  of  the  activities. 

When  the  activities  have  been  assessed,  the  student  should  be  directed  to  make  corrections.  This  should 
be  made  clear  to  students  right  from  the  start.  It  is  important  to  note  the  correct  association  between  the 
question  and  the  response  to  clarify  understanding,  aid  retention,  and  be  of  use  for  study  purposes. 

Many  of  the  activities  include  choices  for  the  student.  If  the  student  is  having  difficulty,  more  practice 
may  be  warranted,  and  the  student  may  need  to  be  encouraged  to  do  more  of  the  choices. 

Each  section  within  a module  includes  additional  types  of  activities  called  Extra  Help  and  Enrichment. 
Students  are  expected  to  be  involved  in  the  decision  as  to  which  pathway  best  suits  their  needs.  They  may 
decide  to  do  both. 

Self-appraisal  techniques  can  also  be  introduced  at  the  individual  conferences.  Such  questions  as  the 
following  might  be  included: 

• What  steps  are  you  taking  to  improve  your  understanding  of  this  topic? 

• What  method  of  study  do  you  use  most? 

• How  do  you  organize  your  material  to  remember  it? 

• What  steps  do  you  follow  when  doing  an  assignment? 

• What  could  you  do  to  become  an  even  better  reader? 

• Do  you  have  trouble  following  directions? 

• Did  you  enjoy  this  module? 

A chart  or  checklist  could  be  used  for  recording  responses. 
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Informal  Evaluation:  Assignments 


Informal  evaluation,  such  as  the  assignments  included  in  each  module,  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher. 
They  offer  ongoing  assessment  information  about  the  student’s  achievement  and  the  behaviour  and 
attitudes  that  affect  that  achievement. 

Each  module  contains  a number  of  assignments.  These  assignments  assess  the  knowledge  or  skills  that 
the  student  has  gained  from  the  module.  The  student’s  mark  for  the  module  may  be  based  solely  on 
the  outcome  of  learning  evident  in  the  assignments;  however,  you  may  decide  to  establish  a value 
for  other  variables  such  as  attitude  or  effort.  It  is  important  that  you  establish  at  the  beginning  which 
outcomes  will  be  evaluated,  and  that  all  students  clearly  understand  what  is  expected. 


Final  Test 

All  LFMs  include  a formal  final  test  which  can  be  photocopied  for  each  member  of  the  class.  The  test, 
closely  linked  to  the  learning  outcomes  stated  in  the  module  booklets,  gives  the  teacher  precise 
information  concerning  what  each  student  can  or  cannot  do.  Answers,  explanations,  and  marking  guides 
are  also  included.  The  value  of  the  final  test  and  each  module  is  the  decision  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
Following  is  a suggestion  only. 
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Introducing  Students  to  the  System 


Your  initiation  to  these  learning  materials  began  with  a basic  survey  of  what  was  included  and  how  the 
components  varied.  This  same  process  should  be  used  with  the  class.  After  the  materials  have  been 
explored,  a discussion  might  include  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  learning  independently  or  in 
small  groups.  The  roles  of  the  students  and  teacher  should  be  analysed.  The  necessary  progress  checks 
and  mles  need  to  be  addressed.  Your  introduction  should  motivate  students  and  build  a responsible 
attitude  toward  learning  autonomously. 


Skill  Level 

It  is  important  for  students  to  understand  that  there  are  certain  skills  that  they  will  need  in  order  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  course  materials.  They  are  listed  below: 

• understanding  and  using  instructional  materials  (table  of  contents,  index,  list  of  illustrations, 
appendices,  bibliography,  and  glossary) 

• interpreting  charts,  cartoons,  and  photographs 

• using  reference  materials 

• recognizing  special  symbols 

• using  checklists 

• relating  material  to  themselves 

Other  general  skills  are  using  reliable  study  methods,  outlining,  and  learning  to  read  at  a flexible  rate. 

To  decide  the  level  and  amount  of  instruction  needed  to  accommodate  the  varied  levels  among  students, 
you  may  wish  to  prepare  and  administer  skill  inventories  or  pretests.  If  most  students  need  help  with  a 
particular  skill,  you  may  want  to  plan  a total  class  instructional  session.  If  only  certain  students  lack  a 
skill,  you  may  want  to  set  up  a temporary  skill  group  to  help  students  who  need  it,  or  you  may  want  to 
develop  a skills  file  for  this  purpose. 

Reading  Level 

These  course  materials  are  largely  print  based,  but  poorer  readers  need  not  be  discouraged.  It  is  important 
that  you  assure  the  students  that  these  materials  have  been  designed  for  easy  reading.  The  authors  have 
employed  special  strategies  that  lower  and  control  the  reading  level.  Some  of  them  are 

• the  conscious  selection  of  vocabulary  and  careful  structuring  of  sentences  to  keep  the  materials  at 
an  independent  reading  level 

• the  integration  of  activities,  examples,  and  illustrations  to  break  text  into  appropriate-sized  chunks 
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the  inclusion  of  many  kinds  of  organizers  (advance,  graphic,  intermediate,  concept  mapping,  post 
organizers)  to  help  give  students  a structure  for  incorporating  new  concepts 


• the  recognition  that  vocabulary  and  concepts  are  basic  to  understanding  content  materials  and,  thus, 
must  be  handled  systematically  (defined  in  context,  marginal  notes,  footnotes,  and  often  in  a 
specialized  glossary) 

• the  acknowledgement  that  background  knowledge  and  experience  play  a vital  role  in 
comprehension 

• the  systematic  inclusion  of  illustrations  and  videos  to  help  poorer  readers  and  visual  learners,  and 
audiocassettes  and  software  as  an  alternative  to  print-based  learning 

• a variety  of  formats  (paragraphs,  lists,  charts,  etc.)  to  help  poorer  readers  who  do  not  absorb  or 
retain  main  ideas  easily  in  paragraph  format 

• the  inclusion  of  media  and  activity  choices  to  encourage  an  active  rather  than  passive  approach 

• instruction  in  a meaningful  setting  rather  than  in  a contrived,  workbook  style 

• using  purposeful  reading,  viewing,  and  doing  to  produce  better  interpretation  of  the  course  materials 


• the  recognition  that  students  need  structured  experiences  when  reading,  viewing,  or  listening  to 
instructional  materials:  developing  pupil  readiness,  determining  the  purpose,  providing  guided 
instruction  and  feedback,  rereading  if  necessary,  and  extending  (This  structure  closely  resembles  the 
reading  process.) 


♦ 


To  help  make  the  learning  package  more  readable,  you  can  begin  your  module  preparation  by  reading 
(viewing,  listening  to)  all  the  related  materials  that  are  going  to  be  used.  You  need  a solid  background  in 
order  to  assess  and  develop  a background  knowledge  for  students.  The  students’  experiential  bases  may 
be  assessed  through  brainstorming  sessions  concerning  the  topic,  or  by  using  visuals  and  guided  questions 
to  predict  what  the  topic  might  be  about. 


In  this  course,  few  concepts  are  dealt  with  entirely  in  one  module.  Rather,  each  module  tends  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  of  a concept  introduced  earlier  or  to  explore  the  concept  in  a different  context.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  recommended  that  you  begin  with  Module  1 and  continue  working  on  the  remaining 
modules  in  consecutive  order. 


' 

Module  1 


Module  8 


Module  2 

Module  3 

Module  4 

Module  7 

<- 

Module  6 

«- 

Module  5 

< 
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Module  1 


I Module  1:  Getting  Acquainted 

Overview 

The  intent  of  this  module  is  to  encourage  students  to  reflect  on  themselves  as  persons  and  as  language  users.  In  this  way  they  will  become 
comfortable  with  distance  education  and/or  high  school  English.  Going  through  a process  of  self-examination  will  help  the  students 
understand  their  relationship  to  the  literature,  visuals,  and  media  they  experience  in  English  23.  Journal  writing  is  introduced  as  a technique 
for  exploring  personal  response  and  expressive  writing.  Students  become  familiar  with  the  writing  process  as  well  as  realize  the  importance  of 
developing  fluency,  prewriting  strategies,  and  a sense  of  voice.  They  will  develop  insights  into  their  own  writing  and  reading  processes  and 
then  go  on  to  examine  the  creative  works  of  others.  In  order  to  make  meaning  and  gain  understanding  from  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
viewing,  and  listening,  students  must  first  have  a strong  sense  of  themselves  as  individuals.  For  this  reason  the  individual  is  the  focus  of  this 
module. 


1 


Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  this  module  will  be  based  on  two  section  assignments. 


Section  2 Assignment  40  marks 
Section  3 Assignment  60  marks 

TOTAL  100  marks 


ft 
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Module  1 


Section  1 : Introducing  You  As  a Person 

The  activities  in  Section  1 help  the  students  examine  who  they  are  as  individuals.  They  do  this  by  exploring  their  individual  likes  and  dislikes, 
interests,  hobbies,  sports,  wishes,  etc.  Activities  encourage  students  to  explore  and  reveal  themselves  only  insofar  as  which  they  feel 
comfortable.  There  is  no  push  to  go  beyond  that  level. 

The  degree  of  comfort  that  students  feel  in  an  English  classroom  changes  the  way  they  respond.  Writing  and  responding  to  literature,  visuals, 
and  texts  can  be  intimidating,  so  in  order  for  students  to  take  risks,  they  must  feel  that  teachers  genuinely  care  about  them  as  individuals.  They 
need  a supportive  environment,  wherein  they  know  they  can  experiment  with  language  without  fear  of  being  put  down  by  their  peers  or  the 
teacher.  Spend  some  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  getting  to  know  your  students  and  having  them  get  to  know  one  another.  This  step  is 
essential  for  building  a positive  classroom  atmosphere. 

The  focus  of  the  section  moves  from  the  students  themselves  to  the  people  with  whom  they  interact.  In  order  to  communicate  effectively, 
students  must  develop  a sense  of  audience,  especially  because  writing  is  usually  meant  to  be  read  by  someone  else.  The  activities  in  this 
section  give  the  students  an  awareness  of  audience  in  an  effort  to  help  them  get  started  in  their  writing.  Students  are  also  shown  how  the  use 
of  specific  details  enables  them  to  express  themselves  clearly.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration  early  in  the  writing  process  is  in  no  way 
meant  to  stifle  students’  fluency,  but  rather  to  help  them  get  their  ideas  and  impressions  onto  the  page;  so  that  others  can  really  see  and  feel 
what  it  is  they  are  trying  to  communicate. 

There  is  no  assignment  for  this  section. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Before  the  course  begins,  take  some  time  to  think  about  both  the  physical  and  psychological  environment  that  you  want  to  set  up  for  your 
students.  How  will  you  make  your  classroom  a functional  place  as  well  as  a comfortable  one?  Consider  things  like  desk  arrangement,  posters 
and  pictures,  display  areas  for  student  work,  examples  of  your  own  writing,  etc. 

Section  1:  Activity  1 

Complete  the  activity  yourself!  Think  about  how  you  feel  doing  it  and  it  may  give  you  insight  into  how  your  students  feel.  The  purpose  of  the 
activity  is  to  increase  the  students’  comfort  level  by  discussing  relatively  safe  subjects.  The  point  is  definitely  not  to  make  students  feel 
pressured  to  reveal  personal  information  that  they  don’t  feel  comfortable  discussing. 

Rather  than  just  sticking  to  the  list  of  questions  and  sentence  starters  given  in  Activity  1,  have  students  brainstorm  their  own.  The  questions 
they  want  to  ask  say  something  about  them! 

Get  students  to  choose  someone  they  don’t  already  know,  interview  each  other  in  pairs,  and  then  introduce  each  other  to  the  class.  You  might 
also  ask  them  to  write  a paragraph  about  the  person  they  interviewed  and  have  them  read  it  to  the  class.  Some  students  feel  more  at  ease  if 
they  have  a written  copy  to  read  from  when  speaking  in  front  of  their  peers. 

Get  to  know  your  students’  names  as  quickly  as  possible  and  help  them  get  to  know  one  another.  You’re  trying  to  build  a collaborative 
environment  in  which  students  feel  able  to  share  their  writings  with  you  and  with  other  students  - a process  which  is  very  personal. 

Section  1:  Activity  2 

Advertisements  and  commercials  provide  excellent  material  for  looking  at  the  role  of  the  audience  in  communication.  Devise  an  assignment 
in  which  students  carefully  watch  commercials  or  look  at  advertisements.  Using  common  examples,  discuss  what  marketers  do  in  order  to 
appeal  to  a particular  audience. 

Change  some  commercials  and  advertisements  by  changing  the  audience.  For  example,  how  would  you  go  about  selling  broccoli  to  children? 
If  the  equipment  is  available,  have  students  write  and  videotape  their  own  commercials. 

Carefully  discuss  the  concept  of  the  “Teacher  as  Audience”;  so  students  clearly  understand  that  even  though  their  work  will  be  evaluated  by 
you,  you  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  may  write  for  many  other  audiences. 

Encourage  students  to  try  writing  for  various  audiences.  If  they  want,  they  can  keep  a checklist  of  all  of  the  different  audiences  with  which 
they’ve  experimented. 
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Module  1 


Section  1:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  the  Extra  Help 

• Discuss  symbolism  with  your  students.  Have  them  come  up  with  examples  of  symbols  from  their  own  lives  or  from  things  they’ve 
read. 

• Draw  your  own  life  map  and  show  it  to  the  students.  Make  sure  they  know  that  artistic  ability  is  not  what  is  most  important  in  this 
activity. 

• Have  the  students  make  their  life  maps  poster  size  and  then  display  them  on  the  walls  of  your  classroom.  Provide  some  time  for 
students  to  share  one  of  the  stories  behind  a symbol  on  their  life  map  with  other  students. 

• Read  the  sample  answer  to  the  students.  Have  them  analyse  the  sense  of  audience  it  imparts  and  its  use  of  details. 

For  the  Enrichment 

• Along  with  your  students  make  a coat  of  arms  for  yourself. 

• Give  students  the  opportunity  to  write  for  different  audiences  about  the  same  experience.  You  might  give  them  some  specific 
examples  like  a student  telling  the  principal  about  the  fight  he  or  she  was  in  and  then  telling  friends  the  same  story. 


Section  2:  Your  Journal 

Section  2 introduces  students  to  journals  and  journal  writing.  It  begins  by  having  students  compare  journal  writing  with  talking.  Students 
come  to  see  how  the  two  are  very  similar  and  how  they  are  both  useful  for  processing  thoughts  and  ideas  as  they  are  learning.  The  journal  can 
be  an  especially  effective  learning  tool  for  students  who  work  fairly  independently  and  have  few  people  with  whom  they  can  discuss  what  they 
are  learning. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  write  expressively  - in  the  familiar,  everyday  language  they  use  to  express  their  feelings  and  experiences.  The 
focus  is  on  developing  fluency  rather  than  presenting  polished  and  revised  writing.  They  write  to  learn  by  utilizing  the  journal  as  a tool  for 
thinking. 

A common  set  of  expectations  for  journal  writing  in  English  23  will  be  arrived  at.  These  expectations  include 

• a physical  format  selected  by  each  individual  student 

• the  concept  of  dating  responses  and  keeping  them  in  chronological  order 

• the  determination  of  the  kinds  of  things  students  will  actually  write  about  in  their  journals 

• the  scale  used  to  evaluate  selected  journal  responses 

Sample  journal  responses  by  other  students  are  included  in  this  section  for  students  to  get  an  idea  of  what  journal  entries  are  like.  For  students 
who  have  difficulty  getting  started,  ideas  and  questions  for  beginning  responses  are  listed. 

For  this  section  there  are  two  assignments,  which  are  in  the  form  of  journal  entries. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Carefully  introduce  the  concept  of  writing  in  journals  to  your  students.  You  should  articulate  your  expectations  clearly  so  students  know 
exactly  how  journals  will  be  used  in  your  class. 

Bring  samples  of  different  journal  entries  to  share  with  students.  Find  examples  of  published  journal  writing  and  read  them  aloud  to  the  class. 

Give  students  sufficient  time  to  write  in  their  journals  in  class.  It  sends  them  an  important  message  about  the  value  you  place  on  journal 
writing.  Let  your  students  see  you  write  in  your  own  journal.  Share  it  with  them. 

Respond  early  and  often  to  students’  entries  to  clarify  expectations.  (Check  the  Senior  High  English  Language  Arts  Teacher  Resource  Manual 
pages  1 12  and  1 13  for  appropriate  ways  to  respond  to  student  journals.) 
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Throughout  the  year,  try  to  provide  variety  with  respect  to  journals.  You  might  change  the  way  you  use  them;  for  example,  individual 
response  journals  might  switch  to  dialogue  response  journals  for  a while.  You  may  even  decide  to  stop  using  them  for  a time. 

Encourage  students  to  use  their  journals  independently  and  not  just  when  it’s  a mandatory  assignment  in  the  classroom. 

Make  sure  the  students  save  their  journal  writing  throughout  the  course.  You  may  want  to  keep  it  in  your  care.  At  the  end  of  the  course  have 
them  reflect  on  their  journals  to  see  how  they  may  have  grown  and  changed  over  time. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  share  their  reflections  with  each  other.  By  seeing  the  differences  and  similarities  between  their  experiences 
and  those  of  others,  they  can  learn  more  about  their  own  language  use. 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

Discuss  with  your  students  the  idea  that  writing  in  a journal  is  similar  to  talking  with  oneself  or  with  another  person.  When  you  write  in  a 
journal  or  talk  with  someone,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  observations,  work  out  problems,  clarify  and  organize  your  droughts,  and 
explore  feelings  and  new  ideas. 

Discuss  how  keeping  a diary  is  similar  to  writing  in  a journal.  Both  contain  the  private  thoughts  of  the  writer.  In  both  a diary  and  a writing 
journal,  the  main  audience  is  the  writer. 

Discuss  how  expressive  writing  differs  from  formal  forms  of  writing.  Expressive  writing  is  an  informal,  conversational  style  of  writing  in 
which  the  process  of  recording  and  communicating  the  ideas,  beliefs,  and  feelings  of  the  writer  comes  before  all  other  considerations, 
including  grammatical  and  stylistic  conventions. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

Read  the  sample  journal  response  in  Activity  2 with  your  class.  What  questions  do  students  still  have  about  writing  in  their  journals? 

Bring  in  some  examples  of  different  physical  formats  that  they  might  use  for  their  journals.  Let  them  decide  what  kind  they  would  like  to  use. 
Have  students  discuss  their  format  choice  as  part  of  their  first  journal  entry. 

Get  students  writing  in  their  journals  right  away.  Ask  for  permission  to  share  exemplary  responses  with  the  whole  class. 

Discuss  with  students  how  you  will  evaluate  their  journals  in  English  23.  Go  over  the  scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  with  them, 
so  they  understand  it  clearly. 

If  students  are  having  difficulty  getting  their  thoughts  and  feelings  down  on  paper,  try  giving  them  a few  model  or  sample  questions  to  direct 
their  initial  journal  writing  efforts.  Remember  though  that  too  many  questions  can  sometimes  be  less  helpful  than  too  few. 

As  long  as  they  are  comfortable  doing  it,  have  students  exchange  their  journals  with  a peer  and  get  some  feedback  on  what  they  have  written. 

With  permission,  examine  students’  journal  responses.  Also  with  permission,  show  suitable  responses  to  students  who  may  be  experiencing 
difficulty,  so  that  they  can  see  ideas  that  their  peers  have  used  in  journal  entries. 

Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  the  Extra  Help,  have  students  select  short  pieces  of  literature  from  sources  other  than  the  English  23  textbooks  and  have  them  practise 
writing  personal  responses  to  what  they  have  read.  Have  students  share  their  personal  responses  with  the  class.  If  your  students  feel 
uncomfortable  reading  their  responses  to  the  class,  ask  students  to  hand  their  responses  to  you;  you  can  then  select  several  to  read  to  the  class, 
while  assuring  the  anonymity  of  the  writers.  Provide  positive  feedback,  emphasizing  the  strengths  of  each  student’s  personal  response. 
Through  these  models  and  your  comments,  students  will  learn  what  their  personal  responses  to  literature  should  look  like.  They  will  also 
observe  that  no  two  responses  are  ever  the  same,  even  when  written  about  the  same  topic. 
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The  guided-imagery  activity  in  the  Enrichment  is  meant  to  help  students  focus  on  images  that  accompany  past  events  and  imagine  them  as  if 
they’re  taking  place  in  the  present.  Unless  a tape  is  used,  the  teacher  guides  the  activity,  helping  students  recall  sensory  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
information.  It  is  a very  useful  prewriting  technique  that  gets  students  writing  expressively  in  their  own  voice.  Any  topic  that  opens  up  a wide 
range  of  possibility  may  be  explored  using  the  technique.  It  helps  students  see  that  teachers  don’t  just  have  one  model  essay  in  mind.  Guided 
imagery  can  be  used  for  exploring  personal  events  or  people  in  one’s  life;  for  engaging  in  and  writing  about  literature;  for  imagining 
experiences  that  one  hasn’t  actually  ever  had;  or  for  recalling  previous  experiences  of  all  kinds. 

Section  2 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

1.  and  2.  Use  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  the  student  module  booklet  at  the  end  of  Section  2:  Activity  2 to 
evaluate  both  student  journal  assignments.  Increase  the  weighting  to  20  points  for  each  response.  Your  evaluation  should  provide  you  with 
some  diagnostic  information  about  each  student.  Not  only  will  you  be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  student  understands  the  concept  of 
journal  writing,  you  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  student  a tittle  better.  Your  response  to  the  student’s  work  should  be 
supportive  and  guiding,  so  that  he  or  she  has  a clear  understanding  of  the  expectations  for  journal  work  in  English  23  and  does  not  feel  too 
hesitant  about  going  ahead  with  journal  writing. 


Section  3:  Your  Writing  Process 

The  focus  of  Section  3 is  the  writing  process.  Students  are  encouraged  to  write  in  their  journals  about  their  personal  writing  processes.  A list 
of  questions  is  provided  to  prompt  them.  They’ve  probably  never  thought  of  writing  about  writing.  A diagram  of  the  writing  process  is 
included  along  with  various  concepts  about  writing.  Students  should  find  this  information  interesting.  Many  students  think  writing  is  a 
magical  process  that  teachers  impart  to  them,  not  one  that  they  can  work  on  and  learn  on  their  own.  Other  people’s  writing  processes  are 
considered  briefly  through  three  student  voices  talking  about  characteristics  of  each  of  their  writing  processes. 

Prewriting,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  stage  of  the  writing  process,  is  explored.  Students  are  invited  to  write  in  their  journals  about  the 
prewriting  stage  of  their  writing  process.  The  remainder  of  this  activity  lists  and  explains  a variety  of  prewriting  strategies  for  students  to  try  if 
they  are  having  trouble  getting  started.  The  important  thing  students  need  to  realize  is  that  fluency  is  extremely  important  in  prewriting  and 
that  control  develops  as  they  get  ideas  down  on  the  page. 

Beginning  writers  often  think  their  writing  must  sound  formal  and  academic  in  order  to  be  good  writing.  They  should  understand  that  voice  in 
writing  is  tike  voice  in  talking  - it  needs  to  sound  natural.  Writers  must  ask  of  their  writing,  “Does  this  sound  tike  me  talking?” 

In  order  to  achieve  the  distinction  of  “good”  writing,  students  need  help.  They  are  advised  to  turn  to  the  people  around  them  for  ideas  and 
advice  as  they  write.  At  different  stages  of  the  writing  process,  writers  confer  with  other  people  to  get  input  into  their  writing.  The  details  of 
different  kinds  of  conferences  and  what  the  focus  of  each  might  be  are  outlined  in  this  section.  As  well,  students  are  briefly  introduced  to 
some  tools  of  the  writing  trade  including  dictionaries,  thesauruses,  and  writer’s  handbooks.  Students  should  recognize  them  as  useful 
resources  available  to  them  as  they  write. 

The  assignment  for  this  section  focuses  on  prewriting  and  establishing  voice  in  writing. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

Along  with  your  students,  write  in  your  journal  about  your  own  writing  process  and  share  your  response  with  them.  Have  other  teachers  in  the 
school  do  the  same. 

Encourage  students  to  talk  amongst  themselves  about  their  writing  processes.  Much  can  be  learned  about  writing  by  talking  to  others  about  it. 
Before  doing  Activity  1,  get  students  to  brainstorm  their  thoughts  and  ideas  about  writing  and  the  writing  process. 

Talk  about  the  writing  process  diagram  in  connection  to  your  own  writing  process.  Have  students  do  the  same. 
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Section  3:  Activity  2 

Along  with  your  students,  write  in  your  journal  about  the  prewriting  strategies  you  use  and  share  your  response  with  them.  Have  other 
teachers  in  the  school  do  the  same  thing. 

With  your  students,  role-play  and  discuss  what  goes  on  in  each  of  your  heads  when  you’re  facing  the  dreaded  blank  page. 

Reinforce  the  idea  that  fluency  is  the  focus  in  prewriting.  Revising  and  editing  can  come  later.  To  begin  with,  students  should  just  get  it 
down. 

Show  students  examples  of  prewriting  strategies  suggested  in  the  section  and  any  others  that  they  or  you  have  come  up  with.  Do  some  on  the 
board  together  - perhaps  brainstorming  or  clustering. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

With  permission,  read  some  examples  of  other  students’  work  aloud  to  your  students.  Have  them  determine  whether  or  not  the  voice  in  each 
piece  is  effective. 

Read  a number  of  passages  from  different  works  by  the  same  author  to  show  students  how  writers  develop  a distinctive  style  and  voice. 

Encourage  students  to  tell  stories  to  one  another  in  small  groups.  This  technique  will  help  them  develop  their  own  voices.  They  will  soon 
come  to  recognize  the  unique  characteristics  of  each  person’s  voice,  including  their  own. 

Read  different  pieces  about  the  same  topic  written  by  members  of  the  class.  See  if  the  students  can  recognize  who  wrote  each  piece  without 
knowing  beforehand  who  wrote  it.  This  exercise  helps  students  see  that  individual  perspective,  point  of  view,  and  voice  are  all  interconnected. 

Section  3:  Activity  4 

Students  often  think  that  writing  is  a solitary  act.  Encourage  them  to  interact  with  the  people  around  them  and  to  request  help  at  various  stages 
of  the  writing  process. 

Role-play  good  conferencing  sessions  with  students.  Do  it  live  or  videotape  them  to  present  to  the  class. 

Devise  your  own  class  conference  sheets  for  students  to  use  at  different  points  of  the  writing  process. 

Give  students  feedback  on  their  conferencing  so  they  can  improve  their  skills. 

Introduce  students  to  the  tools  for  the  writing  trade  that  are  available  to  them.  It’s  important  they  know  that  not  all  thesauruses  work  the  same 
way! 

Encourage  students  to  purchase  their  own  dictionaries,  thesauruses,  and  writing  handbooks.  If  this  isn’t  possible,  they  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  classroom  or  library  copies  and  use  them  frequently. 

When  students  ask  you  for  help,  refer  them  to  their  handbooks.  Encourage  them  to  use  these  resources  regularly  and  independently. 

Section  3:  Activity  5 

Using  a variety  of  examples,  discuss  the  idea  that  the  stance  readers  take  toward  reading  something  affects  the  purpose  they  set,  the  speed  with 
which  they  read,  the  strategies  they  employ,  and  ultimately,  the  experience  they  have  when  reading  or  viewing  a particular  piece. 
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The  reading  process  is  similar  to  the  writing  process  in  more  ways  than  the  fact  that  readers  and  writers  usually  set  a purpose  for  both.  Help 
students  to  understand  the  following  chart,  which  compares  stages  of  the  writing  process  with  equivalent  stages  in  the  reading  process. 


PREWRITING 

PREREADING 

You  must  decide  what  to  write. 

You  make  choices  in  what  you  will  read. 

Your  experience  shapes  what  topic  you 
choose  and  what  you  write  about  it. 

Your  background  influences  those 
choices  and  the  meaning  you  make  when 
reading. 

WRITING 

READING 

What  you  write  instructs  your  further 
writing. 

As  you  read,  you  are  actively  involved  in 
making  meaning  based  on  what  you  have 
already  read. 

You  encounter  surprises,  questions,  and 
insights  as  you  write. 

Reading  is  an  active  process  in  which  you 
also  encounter  insights,  questions,  and 
surprises  as  you  read. 

REVISING 

REREADING 

You  make  changes  in  your  writing  to 
clarity  meaning. 

Rereading  involves  reconsidering  your 
initial  meaning  as  you  learn  more  about 
the  text  and  examine  it  further. 

Have  students  work  in  groups  to  come  up  with  their  own  lists  of  similarities  between  the  different  stages  of  the  writing  and  reading  processes. 
You  could  assign  a different  stage  to  each  group. 

Ask  students  to  add  their  own  prereading,  reading  and  comprehending,  and  postreading  strategies  for  making  meaning  to  the  list.  They  can 
learn  a great  deal  from  hearing  their  peers  talk  about  how  they  make  meaning  when  reading.  Students  have  lots  of  tricks  of  their  own  to  share 
that  teachers  take  for  granted  or  don’t  even  know! 

Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  the  Extra  Help,  have  fun  playing  around  with  brainstorming  and  clustering  using  weird  and  bizarre  topics  to  get  students  thinking. 

For  the  Enrichment 

• Have  students  interview  other  people  or  research  favourite  authors  to  learn  about  their  writing  processes. 

• Show  the  class  video  clips  of  authors  talking  about  their  personal  writing  processes. 

• Invite  students  to  role-play  live  and/or  videotape  the  conversations  with  themselves  that  they  wrote  about  in  the  Enrichment, 
question  2. 

• Get  students  to  write  both  sides  of  a dialogue  between  themselves  and  someone  else  like  the  principal,  their  parents,  or  another  teacher. 

• Watch  videos  of  impersonators  to  see  what  techniques  they  use  to  adopt  personas  and  voices  of  other  people.  For  this  activity  you 
could  also  use  recorded  segments  from  CBC’s  Royal  Canadian  Air  Farce. 

• Have  students  write  and  deliver  a speech  in  the  persona  of  another  person.  See  if  their  peers  can  guess  who  it  is. 
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Section  3 Assignment 
Evaluation  Suggestions 

1.  Rather  than  seeing  if  students  can  create  a cluster  of  their  own  here,  this  assignment  shows  whether  or  not  they  can  create  a cluster  for 
something  that  has  already  been  written.  In  your  evaluation  of  this  assignment,  you  should  consider  the  accuracy  of  the  student’s  cluster 
diagram  in  terms  of  the  content  of  Section  3.  Look  for  the  use  of  circles  and  connecting  lines  to  show  the  associations  and  links  between 
topics.  Students  should  be  able  to  detail  the  cluster  down  to  the  level  of  “Activities”  in  the  module. 

2.  In  evaluating  the  focused  freewriting,  look  for  fluency.  No  extra  marks  are  to  be  awarded  for  evidence  of  editing  or  correcting  in  the 
process.  Since  this  freewriting  has  a specific  topic  for  its  focus,  make  sure  the  thought  and  details  are  generally  on  topic. 

3.  Evaluate  students  according  to  how  well  they  are  able  to  get  into  the  characters.  Check  to  make  sure  that  they  are  using  the  first  person  / 
and  not  he  or  she  throughout  their  piece.  Does  each  of  their  characters  develop  a personality  of  his  or  her  own?  Can  you  distinguish  the 
characters?  Can  you  hear  each  character  talking? 

Module  2:  For  the  Love  of  Language 

Overview 

This  module  focuses  on  the  complexity  of  the  communication  process  and  the  power  of  verbal  and  nonverbal  language.  Students  are 
reminded  that,  whether  they  are  conscious  of  it  or  not,  they  are  communicating  messages  to  others  during  every  waking  moment  of  their  lives. 
It  doesn’t  matter  whether  they  are  talking  or  silent;  they  send  and  receive  messages  continuously. 

People  communicate  in  order  to  tell  others  information  about  themselves  and  to  express  their  opinions,  feelings,  and  ideas.  How  one 
communicates  a message  is  just  as  important  as  what  one  communicates.  Other  people  will  formulate  their  opinions  about  someone  by  the 
way  the  person  speaks  and  writes.  People  discover  who  they  are  through  their  dialogues  with  their  parents,  relatives,  friends,  neighbours,  and 
others. 

In  this  module,  students  will  explore  the  nature  of  communication,  and  get  started  on  a path  to  improving  their  communication  skills. 
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Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  this  module  will  be  based  on  two  section  assignments  and  one  final  module  assignment. 

Section  1 Assignment  40  marks 

Section  2 Assignment  50  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment  10  marks 

TOTAL  100  marks 


Section  1 : Say,  what? 

In  this  section,  students  are  introduced  to  the  concept  that  communication  is  a necessary  part  of  their  lives.  They  need  to  communicate  in 
order  to  survive  and  to  function.  They  are  then  introduced  to  the  complex  nature  of  an  interactive  communication  model  and  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  in  mind  one’s  audience  and  purpose  while  communicating.  Students  are  sensitized  to  many  common  barriers  to 
communication  and  shown  that  one  way  to  reduce  these  barriers  is  by  improving  one’s  language  skills.  Students  will  learn  strategies  to 
improve  their  listening  and  speaking  skills,  and  they  will  learn  how  to  write  effective  formal  letters. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  1:  Activity  1 

To  demonstrate  that  people  communicate  continuously,  have  students  in  pairs  try  not  to  communicate  anything  to  each  other.  Ask  the  partners 
to  report  to  the  class  what  messages  they  received. 

Students  could  brainstorm  all  the  different  ways  people  communicate  with  each  other  and/or  brainstorm  different  reasons  for  communicating. 

Section  1:  Activity  2 

Some  students  may  find  the  communication  model  too  abstract  at  first  to  completely  understand.  Part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  that  the  students 
may  not  perceive  words  as  symbols.  A short  discussion  about  this  could  help  clarify  any  misunderstanding.  Students  could  be  asked,  for 
example,  if  the  object  we  call  a desk  could  be  called  a pencil  instead.  Once  they  realize  that  words  simply  stand  for  the  object,  they  will  begin 
to  see  how  encoding  and  decoding  are  a part  of  communication. 

Check  students’  understanding  of  the  communication  model  by  having  them  apply  it  to  their  own  lives.  They  could  take  a recent  conversation 
they’ve  had  and  apply  it  to  the  diagram  of  the  model. 

In  groups  of  two,  each  student  could  share  two  important  messages  he  or  she  will  share  in  the  next  week.  For  each  message  the  student  has  to 
identify 


• the  ideas  or  feeling  to  share 

• the  ways  to  encode  these  thoughts 

• the  channels  he  or  she  could  use 

• problems  that  the  receiver  might  have  in  decoding  (for  example,  specialized  vocabulary) 

Section  1:  Activity  3 

Have  students  describe  how  they  modify  their  dress  and/or  vocabulary  on  different  occasions.  Compare  that  with  communication  situations. 
The  style  of  writing  and  speaking  should  take  audience  and  purpose  into  consideration. 

Section  1:  Activity  4 

In  groups  students  could  brainstorm  different  types  of  communication  barriers  and  then  share  them  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  class  could 
then  come  up  with  ways  to  counteract  these  barriers. 
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Section  1:  Activity  5 

This  may  be  a good  time  to  show  students  how  to  present  short  speeches,  such  as  to  introduce  a guest  speaker  or  to  present  an  award  to  a 
deserving  person.  It  may  also  be  a good  time  to  introduce  basic  interviewing  skills.  A speaker  who  introduces  someone  or  plans  to  present  a 
gift  or  award  to  someone  would  need  to  know  something  about  the  person’s  background  in  order  to  share  this  information  with  the  audience. 

Have  students  take  turns  writing  and  presenting  short  speeches  to  an  audience  of  their  peers.  On  small  cards,  write  brief  descriptions  of 
speaking  situations  and  have  each  student  pick  one  of  these  cards  out  of  a hat.  Allow  them  to  use  their  imaginations  to  come  up  with  the 
details  for  their  speech,  or  have  them  interview  a classmate  who  has  picked  a card  from  a different  hat  that  contains  made-up  biographical 
information  that  the  speaker  must  learn  by  interviewing  him  or  her. 

Section  1:  Activity  6 

Once  students  have  mastered  the  skills  necessary  for  writing  formal  letters,  let  them  each  write  a formal  letter  that  will  actually  be  mailed. 
They  can  write  to  a local  politician  to  express  a concern  or  to  indicate  support  for  a stand  that  the  politician  has  taken  on  an  issue.  Perhaps 
they  would  rather  write  to  an  organization  or  business  to  ask  for  information.  There  are  many  possibilities;  allow  students  to  choose  the  type 
of  letter  they  want  to  write  and  to  whom.  You  may  want  to  read  each  of  the  letters  before  it  is  mailed  and  provide  the  student  with  feedback 
about  such  things  as  format,  tone,  style,  content,  and  their  appropriateness  to  the  intended  audience  and  purpose. 

Section  1 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Use  the  marking  guide  provided  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  question.  There  are  four  categories  being  evaluated:  language,  format,  clarity, 
and  editing.  For  each  category,  you  will  be  evaluating  holistically  both  the  personal  letter  and  the  formal  letter.  The  emphasis,  however,  is  on 
how  well  students  write  the  formal  letter. 

The  formal  letter  should  be  sincere,  straightforward,  and  polite.  Look  carefully  at  the  format  of  the  formal  letter.  If  the  formal  letter  is 
handwritten,  modified  block  form  must  be  used.  If  it  is  typed,  full  block  form  must  be  used. 


Section  2:  What’s  in  a Name? 

In  this  section,  students  will  be  sensitized  to  the  significance  of  diction  in  a communication  setting.  They  will  explore  the  difference  between 
denotation  and  connotation.  Students  will  become  aware  that  their  choice  of  words  has  a profound  influence  on  their  effectiveness  as 
communicators.  They  will  explore  some  fundamental  characteristics  of  language  and  the  symbolic  relationship  between  thoughts  and  words 
and  objects.  They  will  also  examine  how  their  diction  affects  their  style  of  writing  and  speaking.  Last,  students  will  look  at  some  common 
errors  that  people  make  when  making  their  word  choices. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

To  introduce  students  to  the  importance  of  good  word  choice  you  may  want  to  try  this  activity.  Give  half  the  students  a piece  of  paper  with  a 
line  drawing  on  it.  It  should  be  a black  line  drawing  that’s  not  too  complex,  perhaps  a square  with  a triangle  inside  of  it.  In  pairs,  one  student 
describes  the  picture  to  another  who  draws  it.  The  person  describing  cannot  make  corrections  to  the  picture.  The  person  drawing  cannot  ask 
any  questions.  When  finished,  students  share  their  pictures  with  the  class.  The  follow-up  discussion  could  focus  on  the  necessity  of  precise 
language  in  trying  to  accomplish  a goal. 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

Read  a list  of  highly  connotative  words  to  the  students  and  have  them  write  down  what  these  words  make  them  think  of.  Students  could  share 
in  groups  their  reactions.  A discussion  could  ensue  about  the  difference  between  denotation  and  connotation. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

Have  students  generate  their  own  list  of  words  for  approval  and  disapproval  and  share  them  with  the  class. 

With  the  poem  “The  Bull-Frogs  Got  Theirs  (as  now  I do)”  by  George  Kenny,  you  may  want  to  explore  at  greater  depth  the  idea  of  metaphor. 
The  “word-spear”  is  a metaphor  for  a racial  slur  or  other  hurtful  words. 
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Section  2:  Activity  3 

Bring  in  a second  language  teacher/speaker  to  discuss  syntax  in  another  language  to  demonstrate  differences. 

Section  2:  Activity  4 

Students  tend  to  use  the  same  adjectives  repeatedly.  Hand  out  a list  of  common  adjectives  (nice,  good,  interesting,  etc.)  that  they  are  to  avoid 
using  for  this  exercise.  Then  have  them  make  a collage  of  something  that  interests  them  and  write  adjectives  all  around  it.  This  may  be  a good 
time  to  introduce  them  to  the  thesaurus. 

Slang  expressions  are  very  popular.  Students  in  the  class  could  make  a handbook  of  expressions  as  a guide. 

Give  students  a list  of  cliches  and  then  have  them  transform  them  into  fresh  expressions. 

Section  2:  Activity  5 

This  activity  presents  only  a partial  list  of  confused  and  misused  words.  In  all  cases,  it  is  more  important  to  deal  with  words  that  your  students 
tend  to  confuse  or  misuse.  Perhaps  try  to  generate  a class  list  to  work  from.  The  textbook  Straight  Ahead  has  more  information  starting  on 
page  328. 

Section  2 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Students  must  submit  both  a written  copy  of  their  speech  and  an  audiocassette  on  which  they  have  recorded  the  same  speech.  The  written 
version  will  be  evaluated  out  of  30  marks,  and  the  oral  version  out  of  20  marks.  Evaluate  each  version  of  the  speech  using  the  check  list  in  the 
assignment  question  as  a reference.  Mark  holistically. 


Section  3:  Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Words 

In  this  section  students  will  explore  the  realm  of  communication  without  words.  They  will  define  nonverbal  communication  and  study  its 
chief  characteristics.  They  will  also  examine  how  people  transmit  messages  using  body  language,  clothing,  voice,  and  distance. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

In  pairs,  students  sit  back  to  back  not  touching  each  other.  They  must  talk  for  two  minutes  about  anything  but  cannot  look  at  or  touch  each 
other.  Then,  they  turn  around  and  carry  on  the  conversation  this  time  looking  at  each  other.  Have  each  pair  report  on  their  experience.  Was  it 
difficult  and  why? 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

To  demonstrate  that  nonverbal  communication  reveals  feelings,  play  a type  of  charades.  Give  each  student  a piece  of  paper  with  a particular 
emotion  written  on  it  to  act  out.  The  rest  of  the  class  tries  to  guess  what  the  emotion  is. 

Give  out  a list  of  scenarios  whereby  a person  must  express  his  or  her  feelings.  Ask  the  students  how  would  they  do  so  with  words  and  without 
words.  For  example,  a friend  hurts  your  feelings.  How  do  you  express  your  feelings?  Your  sister/brother  says  she/he  is  going  to  get  married. 
How  do  you  express  your  feelings? 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

Whenever  possible,  get  the  students  to  act  out  the  body  language.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  associate  feelings  with  actions.  For 
example,  students  could  practise  effective  and  poor  listening  strategies. 

Get  students  to  brainstorm  different  ways  to  express  emotions. 
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Section  3:  Activity  3 

Have  students  work  with  a partner  for  the  following  experiment.  Each  person  closes  his  or  her  eyes.  Each  should  focus  on  the  voice  as  means 
for  communication.  They  can  talk  about  anything  for  five  minutes.  Each  person  should  focus  on  the  way  his  or  her  partner  sounds  rather  than 
on  the  words.  They  could  imagine  they’re  listening  to  a foreign  language.  Now  partners  could  share  the  message  in  their  voices.  Another 
possibility  is  to  try  to  get  across  a message  in  gibberish. 

Section  3:  Activity  4 

Students  could  experiment  with  the  types  of  distances  by  measuring  at  what  point  they  are  comfortable  talking  with  someone  in  the  class. 

They  could  also  do  observations  outside  the  class  and  share  the  results. 

Final  Module  Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Use  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1,  Section  2:  Activity  2.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  a similar 
evaluation  scale  on  page  1 14  in  the  Senior  High  Language  Arts  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

Extend  the  marks  given  to  ten.  The  emphasis  is  on  thoughtful  ideas,  clearly  expressed.  The  student’s  writing  should  demonstrate  fluency, 
imagination,  and  the  ability  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  assignment. 


Module  3:  The  Journey  of  Adolescence 

Overview 

People  often  look  at  their  lives  as  a journey  with  many  stopping  points  where  they  can  pause  and  consider  the  route  they  are  taking. 

Adolescence  is  one  of  those  key  stopping  points.  Students  are  far  enough  along  on  their  life’s  journey  to  see  what  sort  of  person  they  have 
become  since  childhood.  They  can  look  in  the  mirror  and  see,  objectively,  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  a person.  And  they  can  look  into 
the  future  and  see  the  person  they  want  to  become. 

In  this  module,  students  will  focus  on  many  of  the  factors  that  help  to  shape  adolescence:  childhood,  relationships  with  family  and  friends, 
changing  roles,  and  societal  attitudes.  Understanding  these  factors  and  their  influence  on  adolescents  should  help  students  to  resume  their 
adolescent  journey  with  a better  idea  of  what  to  expect  along  the  way. 
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Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  this  module  will  be  based  on  three  section  assignments  and  one  final  module  assignment. 


Section  1 Assignment 

40  marks 

Section  2 Assignment 

20  marks 

Section  3 Assignment 

35  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment 

5 marks 

TOTAL 

100  marks 

Section  1 : Relationships 

Many  people  feel  that  relationships  are  the  most  important  part  of  their  lives.  Throughout  life,  people  need  to  feel  that  they  are  connected, 
appreciated,  and  loved  by  others. 

In  this  section  students  will  look  at  the  typical  relationships  that  adolescents  form,  from  friendship  to  dating.  By  the  end  of  the  section,  they 
should  be  able  to 

• identify  the  qualities  of  a friend 

• understand  the  basis  of  their  friendships  and  recognize  how  they  are  a measure  of  their  self-concept  and  values 

• deal  more  effectively  with  peer  pressure  by  applying  their  knowledge  of  relationships 

• understand  the  relationship  between  reader  and  text,  and  discover  how  this  relationship  can  lead  to  different  interpretations 

• write  a well-organized  and  detailed  explanation  about  a topic  of  interest  to  them 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  1:  Activity  1 

Values  can  be  a confusing  area  for  students.  There  are  many  mixed  messages  about  values  in  our  society.  Certain  things  are  valued  in  some 
situations  but  not  in  others.  For  example,  teenagers  are  told  it  is  important  not  to  drink  and  drive.  Yet  many  of  their  favourite  TV  programs 
have  beer  advertisements  full  of  good-looking,  fun-loving  beer  drinkers.  Don’t  any  of  these  people  drive?  You  might  have  your  students 
discuss  other  mixed  messages  that  teenagers  get  from  media. 

Section  1:  Activity  2 

Have  your  students  bring  in  examples  of  editorial  and  political  cartoons  and  analyse  them  in  groups  or  as  a class.  Things  to  look  for  include 
the  following  points: 

• Do  the  printed  words  reinforce  or  contradict  the  visual  message? 

• If  there  are  drawings  or  photographs  of  people  (or  animals  with  human-like  characteristics),  what  can  the  viewer  determine  about  their 
attitude  or  emotion  from  such  things  as  body  language  and  facial  expressions? 

• Is  there  anything  symbolic  or  ironic  about  the  way  in  which  people  or  events  are  depicted  in  the  cartoon? 

• Is  the  cartoon  meant  to  be  humorous  or  is  the  message  intended  to  be  serious? 

Section  1:  Activity  3 

You  might  want  to  have  your  own  round-table  discussion  about  “Wild  Strawberries”  or  any  other  story.  Impress  on  your  students  the  fact  that 
individuals  bring  their  own  feelings  and  thoughts  to  bear  on  a story.  But  at  the  same  time,  encourage  students  to  support  their  opinions  with 
evidence  from  the  story.  At  the  very  least,  their  comments  about  the  story  should  be  factually  correct. 
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Section  1:  Activity  4 

You  might  want  to  have  the  group  debate  this  topic:  Most  people  have  stereotypical  views  of  relationships.  What  are  some  of  the  stereotypes 
and  why  do  people  cling  to  them?  Note  that  the  issue  of  stereotyping  will  be  addressed  in  Section  2. 

Section  1:  Activity  5 

Try  to  ensure  that  students  work  through  the  material  about  writing  an  explanation  on  pages  159  to  165  of  Straight  Ahead.  The  material  offers 
step-by-step  advice  on  planning,  writing,  and  revising  an  explanation.  Check  to  make  sure,  first,  that  students  have  written  a rough  copy  and, 
second,  that  they  go  through  the  revision  process  with  a partner.  You  might  want  to  give  them  a bonus  mark  for  completing  both  steps. 

Encourage  students  to  bring  their  own  personalities  into  their  writing.  You  might  want  to  read  some  of  the  better  drafts  to  the  group,  so  that 
students  can  be  exposed  to  a range  of  approaches  to  the  assignment. 

Section  1:  Follow-up  Activities 

Question  1 of  the  Extra  Help  is  a valuable  exercise  in  thinking  about  how  one’s  response  to  literature  changes  over  time  because  of  maturity 
and  new  experiences  that  change  one’s  outlook  on  life.  This  exercise  provides  students  with  excellent  background  information  that  may  allow 
them  to  understand  more  easily  the  concept  of  the  critical  response  to  literature  that  will  be  discussed  in  Section  3. 

Question  2 of  the  Extra  Help  helps  students  with  the  important  prewriting  stage  for  the  explanation  that  they  will  be  submitting  for  the 
Assignment  for  this  section.  Students  who  have  not  yet  begun  their  writing  of  their  explanation  will  find  this  question  helpful  in  getting  them 
started.  Students  who  have  already  begun  writing  their  explanations  may  want  to  read  the  dialogue  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  are  not 
overlooking  something  in  their  explanations. 

For  the  Enrichment,  allow  time  for  students  to  play  songs  that  they  feel  sum  up  the  attitudes  of  one  of  the  characters.  Have  them  explain  the 
reasons  for  their  choices. 

Also,  give  interested  students  adequate  time  to  prepare  and  present  either  the  radio  phone-in  show  or  skit  exercise.  Have  them  explain  what 
they  are  trying  to  show  in  their  adaptations. 

Section  1 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Use  the  evaluation  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  question. 


Section  2:  Changing  Roles 

It  used  to  be  that  certain  roles  were  reserved  for  women,  others  for  men,  and  still  others  for  groups  designated  as  minorities.  The  residue  of 
that  kind  of  thinking,  or  stereotyping,  still  lingers  in  our  society.  This  section  will  focus  on  some  of  the  more  common  forms  of  stereotyping 
that  limit  people’s  ability  to  be  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  this  section  students  will 

• learn  the  difference  between  type  and  stereotype 

• discover  how  language  can  be  used  to  reinforce  stereotypes 

• examine  the  effects  of  sex -role  stereotyping  on  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women 

• examine  stereotyping  in  examples  of  various  media 

• examine  their  own  attitudes  toward  stereotyping 
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Classroom  Suggestions 
Section  2:  Activity  1 

You  might  want  to  have  a discussion  about  the  ways  in  which  teenagers  stereotype  each  other.  For  example,  you  might  look  at  the  different 
categories  that  teenagers  use  to  form  the  basis  of  stereotyped  judgements.  What  overgeneralizations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  these  categories? 
Keep  the  discussion  general;  avoid  evaluations  of  specific  individuals  in  the  group. 

Section!:  Activity 2 

You  might  want  to  have  a discussion  about  specific  shows  on  TV.  Look  for  examples  of  stereotyping  of  men  and  women,  or  of  teenagers  in 
particular.  As  well,  look  for  presentations  that  could  be  called  offensive  to  particular  groups  - teenagers,  fathers,  mothers,  minority  groups. 

You  might  look  at  ways  in  which  TV  is  trying  to  break  down  stereotypes  as  well;  for  example,  by  showing  women  or  minority  groups  in 
positions  of  authority. 

Section!:  Activity 3 

The  issue  of  sex-role  stereotyping  in  our  society  can  be  very  controversial.  Your  students  may  have  a wide  variety  of  views  about  the  roles  of 
men  and  women.  Some  students  may  believe  that  men  and  women  should  have  very  different  and  prescribed  roles  in  society.  Others  will 
look  at  the  issue  as  a matter  of  individual  rights,  with  the  belief  that  there  should  be  no  unreasonable  limits  placed  on  a person’s  potential  or 
freedom. 

A good  starting  point  for  your  discussion  might  be  a debate  dealing  with  the  question,  “Do  you  think  sex-role  stereotyping  is  a major  problem 
in  our  society?”  Encourage  students  not  only  to  state  their  opinions  but  to  support  them  with  reasonable  arguments.  For  example,  if  a student 
believes  that  all  married  women  should  stay  at  home  and  raise  children,  or  if  another  student  proposes  that  half  of  all  jobs  should  be  filled  by 
women,  encourage  both  students  to  support  what  they  have  to  say  with  logic,  not  emotion.  Their  reasons  may  lead  to  a range  of  side  issues  - 
discrimination,  reverse  discrimination,  pay-equity,  family  rights,  etc.  Your  goal  here  should  not  be  to  create  rigid  factions,  but  to  help  each 
student  respect  the  reasons  behind  other  students’  points  of  view. 

Section  2:  Activity  4 

“Boys  and  Girls”  is  a long  story.  In  the  module,  the  reading  is  broken  into  four  manageable  parts.  Each  part  corresponds  to  a different  stage 
in  the  author’s  development.  Students  may  ask  why  the  story  has  so  much  detail  and  why  the  author  spends  so  long  getting  to  the  plot.  Help 
them  to  see  that  in  order  to  understand  the  ending,  they  must  first  understand  the  girl,  as  well  as  the  farm  setting  and  its  rigidly-defined  roles 
for  men  and  women.  Try  to  help  them  see  that  these  roles  are  just  as  limiting  for  boys  as  they  are  for  girls. 

This  is  a good  story  for  working  on  symbolism.  For  example,  what  do  outdoors  and  indoors  symbolize  to  the  girl?  Note  that  the  reader  never 
learns  the  girl’s  name,  perhaps  reinforcing  the  idea  that  her  individuality  is  not  valued  by  others. 

If  you  can,  show  the  students  the  thirty-minute  film  version  of  “Boys  and  Girls”  produced  by  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada.  Ask  them  to 
compare  the  ending  in  the  story  to  the  ending  in  the  film.  There  is  very  little  dialogue  in  the  film;  most  of  the  conflict  is  conveyed  through 
movement  and  facial  expression.  Have  students  look  for  examples.  You  might  also  ask,  “What  is  lost  for  the  film  audience  by  not  having  the 
benefit  of  the  author’s  detailed  descriptions?” 

Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

Encourage  your  students  to  complete  question  1 of  the  Extra  Help  not  only  to  learn  more  about  the  issue  of  gender-based  language,  but  also  to 
learn  a few  strategies  that  will  help  them  to  revise  their  written  work  to  acknowledge  and  show  equal  respect  to  the  female  members  of  their 
audience. 

If  all  of  your  students  complete  this  question,  you  may  want  to  have  a brief  discussion  about  a somewhat  related  issue:  politically  correct 
language.  Make  students  aware  that  there  are  many  groups  in  society  that  are  sensitive  about  terms  used  to  refer  to  them.  For  example,  most 
Afro-Americans  prefer  to  be  referred  to  as  black.  The  indigenous  peoples  of  Canada  prefer  to  be  referred  to  as  Native  Peoples , First  Nations, 
and  Inuit  rather  than  Indians  and  Eskimos.  People  with  physical  or  mental  handicaps  prefer  to  be  called  disabled.  Women  who  do  not  work 
outside  of  the  house  generally  prefer  the  term  homemaker  to  the  term  housewife.  There  are  many  other  examples.  Let  your  students 
brainstorm  a list  of  politically  correct  things  about  which  their  potential  audiences  are  sensitive.  Respecting  the  audience  is  an  important 
consideration  in  communicating  effectively. 
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The  second  question  of  the  Enrichment  deals  with  theme  and  asks  students  to  take  a concept  from  Section  1 - values  - and  apply  it  to  what 
they  have  learned  in  Section  2.  Basically,  the  question  is  asking  them  to  consider  how  boys  and  girls  should  be  raised. 

Give  students  the  opportunity  to  read  their  stories  from  Enrichment  questions  3 and  4 to  the  class. 

For  Enrichment  question  5 you  might  have  the  students  present  orally  to  the  group  their  evaluations  of  particular  ads. 

Section  2 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Students  will  complete  either  question  1 or  question  2.  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  questions. 

Section  3:  Looking  Back,  Looking  Forward 

In  this  section,  students  will  read  literature  about  childhood  and  will  make  connections  between  other  writers’  experiences  and  their  own. 

They  will  also  examine  their  role  as  a responder  to  literature  by  bringing  their  own  preferences  and  values  to  bear  on  their  reading.  They  will 
learn  to  develop  a critical  response  to  the  literature  that  they  read  and  the  works  of  visual  communication  that  they  view. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  section,  they  will  be  introduced  to  mythology  through  their  study  of  a famous  myth  that  has  particular  relevance  for 
teenagers  today. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

For  the  assignment  at  the  end  of  this  section,  students  may  choose  to  submit  two  free-verse  poems  about  one  or  more  of  the  themes  in  this 
module.  Perhaps  encourage  all  of  your  students  to  respond  poetically  to  the  readings  in  this  section.  For  example,  have  them  respond  to  the 
article  “Past  Perfect”  by  writing  poems  about  their  pasts.  The  poetry  writing  will  help  students  to  think  about  the  ideas  presented  in  the  section 
and  give  them  a head  start  on  their  assignment  should  they  choose  the  poetry  option. 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

Encourage  students  to  write  their  own  poetic  “divination”  of  a childhood  or  adolescent  experience.  Encourage  them  to  write  simply, 
conversationally.  Refer  them  to  the  poem  “About  Poems,  Sort  of’  on  page  182  in  Overdrive  for  an  example  of  an  unflowery,  conversational, 
free-verse  narrative  poem. 

The  reading  of  the  poem  “Divination”  is  used  to  introduce  the  concept  of  the  critical  response  to  literature  and  visuals.  At  this  point  students 
should  be  comfortable  writing  personal  responses  to  the  literature  that  they  read.  These  responses  are,  for  the  most  part,  emotional  responses. 
The  next  step  in  appreciating  literature  is  to  spend  some  time  after  writing  the  initial,  personal  response  thinking  about  the  work,  discussing  it 
with  others,  and  perhaps  doing  research  on  the  work,  the  writer,  and  the  historical  or  social  context  of  the  work.  The  second  response  is  a 
more  critical,  intellectual  response. 

Students  are  first  asked  to  write  a personal  response  to  the  poem  “Divination.”  They  will  eventually  write  a critical  response  as  well.  Both 
responses  will  be  submitted  for  evaluation  as  part  of  the  first  assignment  for  this  section.  This  activity  has  been  carefully  structured  to  take 
into  consideration  the  varied  abilities  of  the  students.  The  following  two  paragraphs  explain  how  the  students’  success  in  learning  about 
critical  responses  is  ensured. 

Many  students  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  writing  a personal  response  to  the  poem.  They  will  then  answer  the  questions  that  deal  with  the 
poem.  The  questions  are  meant  to  get  them  to  think  about  the  poem  a second  time,  explore  ideas  related  to  the  poem  that  perhaps  did  not 
occur  to  them  initially,  and  to  change  their  perspective  somewhat  from  the  time  that  they  wrote  their  initial  personal  response.  The  questions 
are  meant  to  provide  them  with  a new  way  of  looking  at  the  poem  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  write  a critical  response  to  the  poem. 

Some  students  may  find  this  poem  difficult  to  figure  out,  so  they  should  first  complete  the  questions  in  the  module  booklet  that  deal  with  the 
poem.  Having  completed  the  questions,  they  should  have  a better  idea  about  the  poem’s  message  and  be  able  to  provide  a personal  response 
to  the  poem.  These  students  will  write  their  critical  response  to  the  poem  later,  when  they  complete  the  first  assignment  for  this  section. 
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Section  3:  Activity  3 

Have  students  share  their  interpretations  of  the  Brueghel  and  Chagall  paintings  with  the  group.  Afterward,  have  them  create  their  own  visual 
or  poetic  reworkings  of  the  Icarus  story. 

Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help  question  2 deals  with  developing  a critical  response.  Because  this  is  a major  focus  of  this  section  and  the  Section  3 Assignment 
asks  students  to  submit  a critical  response  to  a poem,  you  should  consider  directing  all  students  to  complete  this  question.  Divide  students  into 
groups  and  let  them  share  their  ideas  from  the  paragraphs  that  they  wrote  in  response  to  the  question.  You  may  want  to  have  a class  discussion 
to  clarify  this  concept  and  check  the  students’  understanding. 

For  the  Enrichment,  allow  time  for  students  to  read  their  modem  myths  to  the  group.  Encourage  students  to  present  their  song  interpretations 
to  the  group.  Such  presentations  may  lead  to  a good  discussion  about  the  connections  between  popular  songs  and  the  themes  in  the  module. 

Section  3 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

1 . Evaluate  each  of  the  journal  entries  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1 , or  you  can  use  a 
similar  scale  found  on  page  1 14  in  the  Senior  High  English  Language  Arts  Teacher  Resource  Manual.  Mark  the  initial  personal  response 
out  of  five  marks.  Mark  the  critical  response  out  of  five  marks.  Mark  the  third  journal-type  entry,  the  discussion  about  the  difference 
between  the  initial  and  critical  responses,  out  of  ten  marks. 

2.  Students  will  complete  either  Part  A or  Part  B.  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  questions.  In  addition  to  the 
written  work,  the  students  are  required  to  submit  an  audiocassette. 

Final  Module  Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Evaluate  the  student’s  journal  entry  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1,  or  you  can  use  a 
similar  scale  found  on  page  1 14  in  the  Senior  High  English  Language  Arts  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 


Module  4:  The  Ties  that  Bind 

Overview 

In  this  module,  students  will  study  a serious,  realistic  novel  - that  is,  a work  that  not  only  entertains  them  but  that  enhances  their  understanding 
of  life. 

By  the  end  of  this  module,  students  should  be  able  to 

• understand  various  literary  terms  and  be  able  to  apply  them  to  the  works  they  read 

• relate  the  novel  that  they  read  to  their  own  lives  and  experiences 

• view  sympathetically  the  treatment  of  ideas  and  values  that  may  be  different  from  their  own 

• evaluate  a character,  not  in  terms  of  goodness  or  badness,  but  as  an  often-complex  mixture  of  attitudes  and  behaviours 

Students  will  be  required  to  read  the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men  by  John  Steinbeck.  Of  Mice  and  Men  deals  with  the  problem  of  loneliness  in 
society  while  focusing  on  the  lives  of  two  friends  who  try  to  keep  alive  a dream  in  an  otherwise  disheartening  environment. 
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MODULE  4 


THE  TIES  THAT  BIND 


Section  1: 
Understanding 
Novels 


Section  3: 
Symbols  and 
Themes 


Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  this  module  will  be  based  on  three  section  assignments. 


Section  1 Assignment  20  marks 

Section  2 Assignment  60  marks 

Section  3 Assignment  20  marks 


TOTAL  100  marks 


Section  1:  Understanding  Novels 

In  this  section,  students  will  prepare  themselves  for  the  reading  of  the  novel  by  first  studying  the  elements  of  a story.  They  will  compare  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  short  stories  and  novels.  Students  will  learn  that  well-crafted  stories  are  carefully  developed  to  ensure  that 
they  will  have  the  maximum  emotional  and  intellectual  impact  on  the  reader. 

Students  will  read  and  analyse  the  short  story  “Day  of  Truce”  and  through  this  piece  of  literature  explore  setting,  mood,  plot,  and  conflict. 

They  will  learn  more  about  characters  and  how  the  point  of  view  of  the  narration  affects  how  the  story  is  told  and  how  the  characters  are 
revealed. 

By  the  end  of  this  section,  students  should  be  able  to 

• understand  the  differences  and  similarities  between  a short  story  and  a novel 

• understand  and  discuss  the  various  elements  of  a story  and  be  able  to  use  them  in  their  own  story  writing 

• look  at  a story  critically  in  order  to  understand  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  the  story 
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Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  1:  Activity  1 

Get  students  to  write  a short  personal  response  after  each  of  the  four  sections  of  the  story  “Day  of  Trace.”  The  writer  never  tells  the  reader 
anything  directly;  everything  is  revealed  by  the  characters’  actions  and  words  and  by  Max’s  thoughts.  There  are  many  questions  that  readers 
carry  with  them  right  to  the  end  of  the  story.  By  writing  in  their  journals  while  they  are  reading,  students  record  the  questions  that  they  have 
about  the  characters,  plot,  and  setting.  They  also  have  a chance  to  record  their  predictions  about  what  will  happen  next.  Writing  in  their 
journals  will  help  students  to  be  active  readers.  Weaker  students  can  use  the  journal  writing  as  a reading  strategy  to  help  them  better 
understand  the  story,  while  stronger  students  can  use  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  such  things  as  the  story’s  structure  and  how  mood  is  created. 

You  might  want  to  have  each  student  bring  in  a favourite  novel  and  give  a short  talk  about  the  merits  of  the  particular  book.  This  may 
generate  discussion  about  general  likes  and  dislikes  about  the  reading  of  novels. 

Section  1:  Activity  2 

To  reinforce  setting  and  mood,  have  students  describe  setting  and  mood  in  some  of  their  favourite  films  and  TV  shows. 

Section  1:  Activity  3 

If  you  have  a group  that  likes  to  perform,  it  might  be  fun  (as  well  as  a stretch  of  their  talents)  to  invent  and  role  play  a scene  that  includes  all 
three  types  of  conflict. 

Section  1:  Activity  4 

You  might  want  to  have  students  identify  protagonists  and  antagonists  in  some  popular  TV  shows  and  films.  Are  there  any  common  traits 
among  protagonists  or  among  the  antagonists  that  the  students  describe? 

Section  1:  Activity  5 

It  would  be  worth  reviewing  the  point  of  view  in  stories  the  students  have  already  read  in  the  course. 

For  practice,  you  might  give  them  a brief  incident,  and  have  them  write  three  brief  paragraphs  from  the  three  different  points  of  view. 

For  slow  readers,  try  to  ensure  that  they  follow  the  tips  for  better  understanding  while  they  read  the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men.  Have  them  write 
down  their  predictions,  questions,  and  chapter  summaries.  Have  them  comment  on  the  outcome  of  their  predictions  and  whether  or  not  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  outcomes.  As  one  of  the  tips  suggests,  try  to  make  sure  they  are  reading  actively,  to  find  out  things  that  they  want  to 
know. 

Section  1:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  Enrichment  question  1,  have  students  read  aloud  their  endings  to  the  “Devon”  story,  so  that  they  can  see  the  variety  of  endings  that  are 
possible  in  a story. 

For  Enrichment  question  3,  you  might  want  to  combine  the  “Mood  Doctor”  exercise  with  the  work  in  Activity  2.  Students  tend  to  appreciate 
mood  in  music  better  than  mood  in  writing.  By  combining  music  and  writing,  they  may  see  that  they  can  get  feelings  from  a piece  of  writing, 
too. 

Section  1 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

1 . Evaluate  the  student’s  journal  entry  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1 or  you  can  use  a 
similar  scale  found  on  page  1 14  in  the  Senior  High  English  Language  Arts  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

2.  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  instructions. 
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Section  2:  Of  Mice  and  Men 

In  this  section,  students  will  read  and  study  Of  Mice  and  Men,  a novel  about  ordinary  people  struggling  to  clear  a path  for  themselves  in  life. 
The  characters  match  their  dignity  against  the  pain  of  loneliness  as  they  strive  to  find  their  place  in  the  world,  a place  where  they  can  feel  at 
home  and  be  true  to  themselves. 

By  the  end  of  this  section,  students  should  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  that 

• some  people  share  a special  bond  between  them,  while  others  have  no  special  bonds 

• loners  are  such  by  choice  or  by  circumstance 

• dreams  can  fuel  a person’s  life,  but  they  can  also  remain  unfulfilled 

• sacrifices  are  often  acts  of  love 

The  emphasis  in  this  section  is  on  reading  for  interest  and  enjoyment.  Students  will  find  that  they  will  write  in  their  journal  a great  deal  in  this 
section.  Because  of  this,  they  will  be  expected  to  submit  two  of  their  journal  entries  as  part  of  their  assignment  at  the  end  of  the  section.  Some 
of  the  journal  ideas  will  require  students  to  write  about  their  responses  to  characters  and  events  in  the  novel;  others  will  encourage  them  to 
relate  incidents  in  the  novel  to  incidents  in  their  own  lives.  Throughout  the  section,  students  will  be  encouraged  to  connect  the  story  to  then- 
own  views  and  experiences. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

As  an  introduction  to  the  novel,  you  might  want  to  show  a documentary  dealing  with  the  Great  Depression.  Scenes  of  out-of-work  people 
lining  up  for  jobs,  or  riding  freight  trains,  or  roaming  the  countryside  will  keep  students  from  thinking  that  George  and  Lennie  are  outcasts;  it 
will  help  students  to  realize  that  George  and  Lennie  were  like  the  great  mass  of  people  back  then  who  were  struggling  to  maintain  their  hopes. 

In  beginning  the  novel,  you  might  want  to  take  turns  reading  the  story  aloud  for  the  first  few  pages,  until  students  feel  comfortably  settled  into 
the  story.  Perhaps  have  one  student  read  the  narration  and  two  other  students  read  the  speeches  of  George  and  Lennie. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

Try  to  generate  group  discussions  about  the  novel,  as  they  may  help  the  students  develop  ideas  for  their  journals.  For  example: 

• Is  it  believable  that  George  allows  a mentally  disabled  person  to  be  his  companion?  How  would  your  students  feel  if  they  were  in  the 
same  situation? 

• Do  any  of  your  students  know  any  mentally  disabled  adults?  If  Lennie  were  alive  in  Alberta  today,  where  would  he  live?  What  would 
he  do  with  his  days?  What  programs  would  be  available  for  him? 

• What  are  the  characteristics  of  a loner?  Is  loneliness  a natural  part  of  being  alive,  or  is  it  a sign  of  a larger  problem? 

• Compare  Curley  to  villains  in  recent  films  or  TV  shows.  Is  he  too  much  a villain  to  be  believable? 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

More  discussion  ideas: 

• Have  your  students  share  some  of  their  personal  goals  and  dreams.  If  people  wish  to  share  their  dreams  and  goals  anonymously,  have 
them  write  their  dreams  and  goals  on  pieces  of  paper  and  collect  them  in  a box  or  hat.  They  can  take  turns  picking  the  pieces  of  paper 
out  and  sharing  them  with  the  group.  Students  will  see  that  everyone  has  dreams  and  goals  that  motivate  them.  Many  people  share  the 
same  dreams  and  goals  and  hopes. 

• American  novels  and  films  generally  revere  the  strong,  silent  character.  In  the  novel.  Slim  is  a good  example  of  this  character.  He 
doesn’t  say  much,  but  when  he  speaks  people  listen.  He  keeps  his  emotions  to  himself.  He  isn’t  violent  but  he  can  defend  himself  if 
he  needs  to.  Are  there  problems  in  trying  to  be  such  a person?  Can  you  foresee  any  problems  in  trying  to  live  with  such  a person? 
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• A Hollywood  producer  has  asked  your  group  to  take  George  and  Lennie  and  make  them  the  main  characters  in  a new  TV  series.  What 
kind  of  show  would  it  be?  Describe  the  setting.  What  would  they  do  in  the  show?  Perhaps  students  could  role  play  a scene. 

Section!:  Activity 4 

You  might  want  to  have  a group  debate  on  the  topic  euthanasia.  Is  euthanasia  ever  justified?  Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  when  it  comes 
to  ending  a human  life? 

You  might  also  want  to  have  a mock  trial,  where  George  is  tried  for  the  murder  of  Lennie.  Assign  students  to  defend  and  to  prosecute  George. 
Have  others  play  characters  from  the  book  and  appear  as  witnesses.  Based  on  the  evidence  presented,  have  the  group  vote  on  George’s  guilt 
or  innocence. 

Section  2:  Foilow-up  Activities 

For  the  Extra  Help,  have  students  work  in  groups  to  discuss  people  and  groups  in  Canadian  society  who  are  for  one  reason  or  another  victims 
of  discrimination.  Have  the  students  fill  in  the  following  chart. 


Discrimination  in  Canadian  Society 

Targeted  People  or 

Groups 

(Who  are  the  victims  of 
discrimination?) 

Reason 

(Why  are  they  targeted?) 

Source 

(Who  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  discrimination?) 

Result 

(What  is  the  impact  on  the 
victims?) 

Students  may  discover  that  victims  of  discrimination  feel,  among  other  things,  isolation  and  loneliness  - the  same  things  that  most  of  the 
characters  in  the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men  experience.  Most  of  these  characters  are  also  in  one  way  or  another  victims  of  discrimination. 

For  the  Enrichment,  if  you  can,  play  one  of  the  film  versions  of  the  novel  for  the  group.  (One  film  version  starring  Robert  Blake  and  Randy 
Quaid  was  produced  in  1981.  There  is  also  a 1992  version  starring  John  Malkovich  and  Gary  Sinise.)  Afterward,  you  might  want  them  to 
hand  in  the  film-review  exercise  for  marks. 

You  might  want  to  have  students  do  the  research  exercise  on  the  homeless  in  pairs  or  threes.  Once  students  have  compiled  their  information, 
they  could  present  their  findings  to  the  rest  of  the  group  as  an  oral  report.  You  might  want  to  divide  up  the  topic,  so  that  students  do  not 
overlap  each  other  in  their  search  for  information. 

Section  2 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

1.  Journal  Entries:  Evaluate  the  students’  journal  entries  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1 
or  you  can  use  a similar  scale  found  on  page  1 14  in  the  Senior  High  English  Language  Arts  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

2.  Writing  Paragraphs:  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  to  evaluate  each  of  the  five  paragraphs. 

Section  3:  Symbols  and  Themes 

People  spend  their  lives  making  sense  of  the  information  around  them.  Sometimes  the  information  is  clear  and  easy  to  interpret  - like  the 
message  conveyed  by  a traffic  sign.  Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  too  much  information  and  people  are  overwhelmed.  Often  it  seems  that 
there  is  not  enough  information  available,  and  people  have  difficulty  deciding  how  to  interpret  the  confusing  bits  of  information  that  they  have. 
At  other  times  a message  or  sign  that  on  the  surface  appears  to  have  just  one,  simple  meaning  actually  has  a much  more  complex  meaning  or 
even  more  than  one  meaning. 
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It  is  these  other  meanings  in  literature  that  students  will  focus  on  in  this  section,  the  meanings  that  help  them  to  gain  a deeper  understanding  of 
life. 

In  this  section,  students  will  learn  the  term  symbol,  and  they  will  examine  some  of  the  symbols  in  the  novel  that  they  have  read.  They  will  also 
learn  about  theme,  and  they  will  examine  how  the  term  applies  to  the  novel  that  they  have  read. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

Have  each  student  bring  in  an  object  (e.g.,  something  from  childhood,  a souvenir  from  a holiday,  an  old  yearbook,  etc.)  and  have  each  one 
explain  the  symbolic  meaning  of  his  or  her  object. 

Have  students  prepare  a poster  of  a character  of  their  choice  in  which  they  represent  the  character  with  a symbol  and  explain  why  they  chose 
that  symbol;  i.e.,  why  it  is  appropriate.  Although  students  may  need  some  assistance  and  samples  for  the  project,  it  helps  them  to  understand 
the  concept  and  the  character  . 

Section 3:  Activity! 

You  might  want  to  go  back  to  some  of  the  stories  you  have  read  so  far.  Have  students  (in  groups)  try  to  come  up  with  theme  statements  for 
some  of  the  stories  they  have  read.  They  should  also  offer  supporting  details  for  their  choice  of  theme. 

Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  the  Extra  Help,  any  students  who  require  more  help  with  symbolism  or  theme  should  be  directed  to  complete  the  appropriate  Extra  Help 
activity  because  the  assignment  for  this  section  contains  questions  dealing  with  both  concepts. 

For  the  Enrichment,  encourage  students  who  like  to  draw  to  show  off  their  version  of  the  new  Alberta  crest. 

To  help  students  recognize  acceptable  thematic  statements,  you  might  want  to  have  them  read  aloud  their  life-themes  (and  explanations)  to  the 
group. 

Section  3 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

1.  Journal:  Evaluate  the  students’  journal  entry  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1,  or  you 
can  use  a similar  scale  found  on  page  1 14  in  the  Senior  High  English  Language  Arts  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 

2.  Symbolism:  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  question. 

3.  Theme:  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  question. 

Module  5:  Surviving  the  Information  Glut 

Overview 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “information  age.”  Technology  has  accelerated  the  rate  at  which  knowledge  is  spread. 
News  reports  give  up-to-the-second  accounts  of  events  around  the  world  via  satellites.  Computers,  modems,  and  fax  machines  are  becoming 
common  in  the  workplace  and  at  home. 

As  information  is  disseminated,  or  shared,  it  becomes  the  challenge  of  today’s  generation  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  an  information  glut 
effectively.  As  well,  finding  work  in  this  type  of  world  also  becomes  a significant  concern.  This  module  focuses  on  three  key  concepts: 

• media  deconstruction  • decoding  advertising  • developing  job-seeking  skills 
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Evaluation 


Section  1 : 
Through 
the  Eye  of 
the  Camera 


Section  2: 
Beliefs  and 
Advertising 


Section  3: 
Job  Seeking: 
Putting  Your 
Best  Feats 
Forward! 


The  evaluation  of  this  module  will  be  based  on  three  section  assignments  and  one  final  module  assignment. 


Section  1 Assignment 

35  marks 

Section  2 Assignment 

30  marks 

Section  3 Assignment 

30  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment 

5 marks 

TOTAL 

100  marks 

Section  1 : Through  the  Eye  of  the  Camera 

In  this  section,  students  will  explore  the  media  from  three  perspectives:  the  photograph,  the  camera,  and  the  news.  The  study  of  media  begins 
at  the  most  basic  of  levels  - the  still  photograph.  Here,  students  will  learn  about  the  point  of  view  of  the  camera  and  begin  to  appreciate  that 
the  media  constructs  its  own  reality.  They  will  then  examine  how  television  and  movie  cameras  take  the  power  of  the  image  one  step  further. 
Lastly,  they  will  look  at  one  type  of  broadcast  - the  news. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  1:  Activity  1 

Invite  a photographer  from  the  local  newspaper  to  speak  to  your  class.  Students  should  brainstorm  a list  of  questions  to  ask  the  guest  about 
photography  and  the  news  media. 

Ask  students  to  bring  in  their  own  photographs  to  share  with  the  class.  Ask  them  to  distinguish  between  the  “good  ones”  and  the  “bad  ones.” 

Have  the  students  explore  the  process  of  juxtaposition  by  having  them  cut  out  pictures  from  magazines  and  then  put  them  together  to  bring 
about  new  meanings. 

Students  can  also  explore  the  process  of  cropping  by  taking  magazine  pictures  and  cropping  them  with  scissors.  They  can  discuss  how  this 
changes  the  meaning  of  the  picture. 
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Section  1:  Activity  2 

Students  could  apply  what  they’ve  learned  about  shooting  terminology  by  viewing  a film  and  keeping  track  of  camera  angles  and  movements. 
The  NFB’s  The  Railroader  is  a good  one  to  use. 

Time  and  materials  permitting,  students  could  try  their  hand  at  making  a short  film  using  a video  camera. 


Section  1:  Activity  3 

Students  should  scan  through  local  newspapers  to  look  for  examples  of  slanted  news  items,  and  then  write  up  how  they  are  slanted. 

Have  students  compare  the  front  page  of  two  newspapers  for  the  same  day.  Have  students  evaluate  the  editorial  decisions  made,  the  headlines, 
and  so  on. 

An  ambitious  project  would  be  for  the  class  to  create  an  issue  of  its  own  newspaper. 

Have  students  choose  one  major  breaking  story  and  then  in  three  groups  have  them  investigate  how  the  story  is  treated  by  radio,  newspapers, 
and  television.  Each  group  should  report  its  findings  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 


Section  1:  Activity  4 

Stage  a crime  in  the  classroom  with  some  students,  and  then  have  the  rest  of  the  class  write  it  up  as  the  lead  story  in  the  newspaper. 

Section  1:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  the  Extra  Help:  Life  and  National  Geographic  are  excellent  sources  for  additional  pictures  to  analyse. 

For  the  Enrichment:  Violence  on  television  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  an  issue.  Have  students  compare  the  number  of  jolts  (action 
moments,  loud  noises,  punches,  etc.)  between  a sit-com  and  a drama. 


Section  1 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

1.  Use  the  marking  guidelines  included  in  the  assignment.  Each  student  will  respond  somewhat  differently  to  the  photograph,  but  most  will 
mention  some  of  the  following  points: 

Camera  angle:  The  low  angle  makes  the  viewer  seem  very  small. 

Lighting:  It  is  bright,  normal  daytime  outdoor  lighting. 

Composition:  There  appears  to  be  a square  of  light-coloured  sky  off-centre  and  framed  by  the  tall  buildings.  The  viewer’s  attention  is 

focused  on  that  spot.  Things  framed  off-centre  generally  suggest  things  being  out  of  balance,  unstable. 

Dominant  lines:  The  buildings  create  lines  that  seem  to  converge  on  the  square  of  sky. 

Focus:  The  picture  is  in  sharp  focus,  suggesting  reality  and  making  the  viewer  feel  he  or  she  is  actually  there. 

Students  may  say  that  the  viewer  feels  small,  insignificant,  helpless,  anxious,  claustrophobic,  or  panicky  because  he  or  she  is  encircled, 
trapped  by  the  very  tall  buildings  that  seem  to  be  trying  to  block  out  the  sky  and  to  suffocate  the  viewer.  Other  interpretations  are 
possible. 
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2.  Use  the  marking  guidelines  included  in  the  assignment.  The  length  of  the  student’s  composition  should  not  be  a factor  in  your 
assessment  of  the  student’s  work.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  ideas  and  the  support  provided  for  those  ideas  that  are  important  in  this 
assignment. 

The  student  should  state  that  Version  B is  the  more  effective  one  because  all  of  the  W5  questions  and  How?  are  answered  in  the  lead,  and 
the  paragraphs  that  follow  provide  additional  details  in  the  order  of  importance.  Version  A requires  the  reader  to  read  the  article  to  the 
end  in  order  to  answer  all  of  the  questions.  The  paragraphs  of  the  body  are  not  arranged  from  most  significant  to  least  as  is  the  case  in 
Version  B.  The  student  should  supply  details  from  the  articles  for  support. 

Section  2:  Beliefs  and  Advertising 

Section  2 introduces  the  students  to  the  umbrella  theme  of  beliefs  and  values.  It  asks  the  students  to  think  about  their  own  values  in  general 
and  then  more  specifically  about  materialism.  The  students  will  then  be  involved  in  a more  detailed  discussion  about  advertising,  its 
techniques,  and  its  effectiveness.  Students  will  be  asked  to  be  critical  in  their  analysis  of  print  and  non-print  advertisements.  Care  is  taken  not 
to  approach  advertising  as  either  intrinsically  “good”  or  “bad,”  but  as  something  that  should  be  properly  understood. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

Because  advertisements  are  everywhere,  students  tend  to  dismiss  them,  believing  themselves  to  be  unaffected  by  them.  Therefore, 
introductory  activities  should  sensitize  students  to  the  following  points: 

• Ads  really  are  everywhere.  • Ads  are  made  with  a great  deal  of  effort. 

• Ads  are  constructed  very  cleverly.  • Ads  significantly  affect  everyone  exposed  to  them. 

• Ads  cost  a great  deal  of  money. 

In  a classroom  setting,  the  journal  exercise  would  provide  excellent  discussion  questions  to  ignite  the  students’  interest. 

Have  students  keep  a log  of  the  number  of  ads  that  they  see  or  hear  in  one  day.  Remind  them  to  include  ads  from  all  sources.  The  results  can 
be  summarized  or  charted  and  presented  to  the  class. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

Students  could  examine  a number  of  non-print  ads  and  practise  differentiating  between  facts  and  opinions. 


Section  2:  Activity  3 

Discuss  with  students  whether  or  not  commercials  are  ever  deceptive.  Have  the  students  ever  been  sold  by  an  ad  but  then  found  that  the 
product  didn’t  measure  up  to  their  expectations?  What  can  they  do  about  it? 

Students  could  perform  their  own  market  research.  They  could  do  a demographic  study  in  the  classroom  and  chart  the  results. 

With  reference  to  the  techniques  of  persuasion,  students  could  examine  a number  of  print  ads  from  magazines  and  identify  the  types  of 
persuasive  techniques  used. 


Section  2:  Activity  4 

Studies  indicate  that  when  changing  the  channel,  women  tend  to  stop  at  scenes  showing  relationships;  whereas  men  stop  at  action  scenes. 
Discuss  these  findings  with  the  class  to  see  if  they’d  agree  or  not. 

Students  could  brainstorm  a longer  list  of  well-established  slogans.  They  could  create  their  own  products  with  their  own  slogans. 
Students  could  discuss  their  favourite  commercials  and  try  to  recall  as  many  jingles  as  they  can. 
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Section  2:  Activity  5 

Students  could  practise  their  skills  in  critical  analysis  by  examining  a number  of  authentic  ads  from  magazines.  The  same  questions  used  in 
the  activity  could  be  applied  to  just  about  any  other  ad. 

Provide  students  with  a copy  of  the  Code  of  Advertising  Standards.  After  studying  the  code,  students  could  examine  some  ads  to  see  if  they 
stretch,  bend,  or  break  the  rules  as  they  perceive  them  to  be. 

Have  students  write  a letter  criticizing  an  advertisement  that  they  feel  is  misleading;  the  letter  could  be  written  as  if  it  were  to  be  sent  to  either 
the  exhibitor  of  the  ad  or  the  public-relations  department  of  the  parent  firm. 


Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

Part  A of  the  Extra  Help  would  lend  itself  well  to  a classroom-discussion  format. 

The  advertisement  in  Part  B of  the  Extra  Help  depends  almost  exclusively  on  appeals  to  sell  the  product.  Students  could  gather  a number  of 
ads  and  identify  those  that  depend  on  claims  and  those  that  use  appeals.  Which  type  do  they  find  more  effective  and  why? 

If  your  students  respond  well  to  the  videos  in  the  Extra  Help  and  Enrichment,  you  might  try  showing  them  more  of  the  kit  Media  and  Society: 
Advertising  and  Consumerism  for  classroom  discussion  and/or  writing  assignments.  Be  sure,  however,  to  preview  whatever  you  show. 


Section  2 Assignment 
Evaluation  Suggestions 

1.  Evaluate  the  student’s  advertisement  holistically  out  of  ten  marks  according  to  the  criteria  supplied  in  the  assignment  question. 

2.  This  question  is  intended  principally  to  ensure  that  students  do  more  than  just  have  fun  with  question  1.  It  should  reveal  to  what  extent 
they’ve  studied  and  understood  the  material  in  Section  2 about  persuasion  techniques.  Mark  accordingly,  using  the  marking  guidelines 
included  in  the  assignment  question. 


Section  3:  Job  Seeking:  Putting  Your  Best  Feats  Forward! 

Job  hunting  is  an  experience  that  many  students  have  had  by  this  point  in  their  fives.  If  not,  they  can  look  forward  to  it  shortly. 

This  section  discusses  the  process  of  a job  search,  which  involves  certain  steps:  taking  a personal  inventory  of  abilities,  locating  a suitable  job, 
applying  for  the  job,  submitting  a resume,  and  attending  an  interview.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  job  search  depends  to  a large  extent  on  the 
student’s  ability  to  present  himself  or  herself  to  the  employer  and  to  communicate  pertinent  information  to  the  potential  employer  in  a manner 
that  will  impress  that  employer. 

This  section  will  help  guide  students  through  the  maze  of  job  hunting. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

Students  could  discuss  jobs  they  have  or  have  had  and  how  they  got  them.  They  could  also  discuss  what  would  happen  if  they  lost  them. 

When  gathering  information  about  personal  skills  and  abilities,  students  may  be  able  to  help  each  other  make  a list  if  they  know  each  other 
well.  The  more  things  that  students  can  add  to  their  fists  the  more  capable  they  see  themselves  as  being. 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  students  complete  the  personal  fact  sheet,  because  it  will  be  very  handy  when  they  fill  out  application  forms.  It 
should  also  show  them  the  benefits  of  planning  ahead  rather  than  filling  out  an  application  form  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
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Because  students  often  have  little  practical  work  experience,  stress  that  they  think  carefully  about  transferable  skills.  They  will  soon  realize 
that  those  things  that  they  learned  or  did  elsewhere  can  be  put  to  use  in  many  different  situations.  All  of  these  ideas  will  help  prepare  them  for 
an  actual  job  interview  and  give  them  confidence  in  themselves  as  they  approach  an  interview  situation. 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

Using  the  networking  guide  in  the  module,  students  could  try  to  list  people  they  know  who  might  be  able  to  help  them  find  a job. 

Help-Wanted  Ads:  Students  should  look  at  some  to  ensure  that  they  understand  what  they  mean.  Some  abbreviations  can  be  obscure.  Some 
offer  little  information  concerning  the  actual  job.  Can  students  identify  those  jobs  that  are  strictly  sales  jobs?  Students  could  compare  the 
short  Help-wanted  ads  to  some  longer  ads  in  the  Career  section  where  professional  people  are  being  sought. 


Section3:  Activity  3 

Ask  a number  of  business  people  in  the  community  for  permission  to  copy  their  application  forms  as  extra  practice  for  students.  One  of  the 
forms  could  be  given  as  an  assignment.  Application  forms  could  be  marked  for  neatness,  completeness,  and  impressiveness.  Perhaps  a 
community  business  person  would  comment  on  them  and  suggest  which  applicant  he  or  she  would  hire  and  why. 


Section  3:  Activity  4 

Students  should  leave  this  module  with  workable  resumes.  Take  them  through  a series  of  drafts  until  they  have  one  that  is  complete,  accurate, 
and  free  of  errors  in  form,  spelling,  and  punctuation.  If  students  need  help  planning  a resume,  direct  them  to  the  second  Extra  Help. 

Stress  with  students  the  importance  of  obtaining  permission  from  people  before  using  them  as  references.  Discuss  the  consequences  of  not 
obtaining  that  permission. 

Have  students  practise  writing  effective  covering  letters  based  on  information  in  their  resumes. 


Section  3:  Activity  5 

Have  students  role-play  a job  interview  situation.  Each  could  take  the  role  of  interviewer  and  interviewee. 


Section  3 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

The  student’s  resume  must  be  organized  into  at  least  the  following  five  categories:  Personal  Data,  Educational  History,  Work  Experience, 
Activities  and  Interests,  and  References.  (The  category  headings  may  be  worded  somewhat  differently  from  the  ones  mentioned.)  The 
categories  should  be  listed  in  the  order  mentioned  (although  mature  students  who  have  been  in  the  labour  force  for  some  time  may  legitimately 
place  Work  Experience  before  Educational  History  on  a resume). 

The  information  that  the  student  presents  under  each  of  the  categories,  whether  real  or  made-up,  must  be  appropriate  and  contain  enough 
detail. 

Evaluate  this  resume  holistically. 


Final  Module  Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Use  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1,  Section  2:  Activity  2.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  a similar 
evaluation  scale  on  page  1 14  in  the  Senior  High  Language  Arts  Teacher  Resource  Manual. 
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Module  6:  Going  Your  Own  Way 

Overview 

Many  people  think  of  life  as  a journey:  along  the  road  there  are  many  forks,  each  one  requiring  a decision.  Each  new  fork  confronts  you  with 
the  same  reality:  options  to  be  faced,  a decision  to  be  made,  a choice  to  take  you  on  your  way  again. 

But  what  do  people’s  “confrontations”  with  life  say  about  them?  How  does  each  decision  and  choice  shape  them  as  people?  How  do  they 
prepare  a person  for  the  next  decision  that  must  be  made  down  the  road? 

In  this  module,  students  will  begin  by  looking  at  several  strategies  to  improve  their  decision-making  ability.  They  will  then  be  expected  to  act 
on  their  decisions  by  making  choices.  They  will  be  expected  to  examine  and  justify  their  own  choices  as  well  as  those  made  by  characters  in 
literature. 

They  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  weigh  decisions  and  choose  paths  in  their  own  writing  in  several  creative  writing  exercises. 
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Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  this  module  will  be  based  on  three  section  assignments  and  one  final  module  assignment. 


Section  1 Assignment 

15  marks 

Section  2 Assignment 

20  marks 

Section  3 Assignment 

40  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment 

25  marks 

TOTAL 

100  marks 

Section  1 : Decisions 

Decisions  are  a necessary  part  of  students’  lives.  The  people  they  are  now  have  been  shaped  by  the  decisions  they  have  made.  The  people 
they  will  become  will  be  shaped  by  the  decisions  they  make  now.  It  is  natural  for  students  to  be  wary  of  decisions,  to  be  fearful  of  making  the 
wrong  decisions. 

But  decisions  needn’t  be  fearful  things  if  students  are  properly  prepared  for  them.  In  this  section,  students  will  look  at  ways  to  improve  their 
decision-making  process,  so  that  they  can  better  understand  the  implications  of  any  decision  they  make. 

Characters  in  literature  are  shown  as  making  decisions  and  living  with  the  consequences.  In  this  section,  students  will  examine  the  decisions 
that  characters  in  literature  make  and  explore  the  reasons  why  characters  make  these  decisions.  They  will  then  understand  why  writers  must 
make  their  characters  act  in  a way  that  is  believable,  consistent,  and  clearly  motivated. 

Students  will  also  learn  some  more  strategies  for  getting  a better  understanding  of  the  literature  that  they  are  reading.  Lastly,  they  will 
demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  decisions  that  story  writers  make  by  making  decisions  of  their  own  as  they  write  their  own  ending  to  a 
story. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  1:  Activity  1 

Apply  the  comment,  “I  write  to  find  out  what  I believe,”  to  students’  own  work.  Have  them  review  earlier  journal  entries.  Have  them  make  a 
list  of  ten  “beliefs”  (thoughts  or  attitudes)  that  they  expressed  in  the  course  of  their  journals.  You  might  want  to  have  them  share  their  beliefs 
with  the  rest  of  the  group,  if  only  to  show  that  a journal  is  more  than  a diary. 

Section  1:  Activity  2 

Have  the  group  apply  the  P.M.I.  method  to  one  of  the  earlier  stories  you  have  read.  Show  the  pluses  and  minuses  at  work  in  a character’s 
decision  making. 

Section  1:  Activity  3 

Again,  have  them  review  one  or  two  stories,  this  time  to  examine  the  motives  of  the  main  character.  What  caused  the  person  to  do  what  he  or 
she  did? 

Section  1:  Activity  4 

In  looking  at  consequences,  the  aim  is  not  to  say  that  spontaneity  is  a bad  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  wiser  to  take  the  time  to 
consider  long-term  consequences  before  deciding  to  do  something. 

Section  1:  Activity  5 

Asking  questions  is  a good  strategy  for  better  understanding  many  things  such  as  people’s  decisions  and  motives  (including  one’s  own),  as 
well  as  the  actions  of  characters  in  literature.  Encourage  students  to  try  to  learn  more  about  the  characters  in  the  work  of  fiction  that  they  are 
reading  by  frequently  asking  themselves  “What  if?”  questions. 
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Also  encourage  students  to  imagine  themselves  as  each  of  the  characters  in  a work  of  fiction,  so  that  they  can  see  things  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  various  characters.  This  exercise  will  give  them  a much  better  understanding  of  each  character’s  motives,  decisions,  and  actions. 

Section  1:  Activity  6 

If  you  can,  help  the  students  with  their  rough  drafts.  Explain  to  them  that  there  is  no  one  right  ending,  but  that  their  endings  should  be 
consistent  with  the  characterization  and  style  of  Part  One.  Yes,  they  can  introduce  new  characters  and  new  situations  as  long  as  their  ending 
resolves  logically  the  basic  conflict  of  Part  One. 

Section  1:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  the  Enrichment,  have  students  play  their  chosen  songs  for  the  group,  so  that  they  can  explain  orally  the  particular  decision  that  is  made  in 
the  song. 

Section  1 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  directions. 


Section  2:  Making  Choices 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a yellow  wood, 

And  sorry  I could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveller,  long  I stood 
And  looked  down  as  far  as  I could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

Students  have  probably  already  studied  these  lines  from  Robert  Frost’s  poem  “The  Road  Not  Taken.”  The  poem  is  about  making  choices. 
Which  way  will  you  go?  Which  path  will  you  follow?  The  two  roads  look  equally  promising.  Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  be  able  to  follow  both  at 
once?  In  “The  Road  Not  Taken,”  the  reader  gets  the  sense  that  a person’s  life  can  be  measured  by  the  choices  he  or  she  makes. 

In  this  section,  students  will  think  about  choices  related  to  literature.  Why  did  they  choose  one  piece  of  literature  over  others?  Why  did  the 
author  choose  to  write  a particular  story?  Why  did  the  editor  choose  to  include  those  pieces  of  literature  in  the  textbook? 

They  will  also  examine  literature  dealing  with  choices.  At  the  end  of  the  section  they  will  be  expected  to  make  their  own  choices  in  the 
process  of  creating  their  own  fable. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

Have  some  students  read  aloud  their  letters.  This  should  lead  to  a discussion  of  the  sort  of  books  children  should  and  should  not  read  in 
elementary  school. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

Have  a class  discussion  related  to  the  journal  exercise. 

Have  students  share  their  choices  for  the  new  section  of  literature  that  they  would  include  in  the  Overdrive  anthology.  See  if  there  is  any 
merging  of  views. 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

You  might  want  to  have  a discussion  of  examples  of  altruism  and  selfishness  in  the  world  today.  Have  students  offer  examples  of  altruistic 
people  or  acts  and  explain  them. 
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Section  2:  Activity  4 

Have  students  take  an  earlier  piece  of  writing  and  critique  their  writing  style.  How  would  they  describe  their  writing? 

Section  2:  Activity  5 

You  might  want  to  have  students  present  their  findings  about  the  choices  in  their  particular  story  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  the  Extra  Help,  you  may  want  to  add  the  exercises  dealing  with  style  and  irony  directly  to  the  work  dealing  with  style  and  irony  in 
Activity  4. 

For  the  Enrichment,  give  students  the  opportunity  to  either  read  or  present  their  fables  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Section  2 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  directions. 


Section  3:  Choices  in  Literature 

In  this  section,  students  will  study  literature  that  depends  heavily  on  visual  and  aural  effects  for  its  appeal:  found  poetry,  ghost  stories,  and 
graffiti.  In  doing  so,  they  will  learn  how  the  meaning  of  a work  of  literature  can  be  shaped  by  the  environment  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented. 

Throughout  the  section  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  practise  their  speaking,  viewing,  and  listening  skills  by  studying  examples  of  these 
works  as  well  as  writing  their  own. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

For  the  found-poem  journal-writing  idea,  you  might  want  to  select  one  or  two  paragraphs  from  the  text  for  the  entire  group  to  work  on.  This 
will  allow  them  the  chance  to  compare  their  poems  with  others  on  the  same  paragraph  and  perhaps  get  some  ideas. 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

Set  aside  some  time  for  students  to  read  their  ghost  stories  to  the  group.  Try  to  set  up  a suitable  environment  for  the  readings:  candlelight, 
eerie  sound  effects,  etc.  Encourage  students  to  present  their  readings  as  they  would  if  they  were  sitting  around  a campfire.  You  may  want  to 
provide  some  marshmallows. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

1.  Try  to  help  students  see  graffiti  as  a prewriting  or  brainstorming  activity,  a way  of  spurring  on  a longer  writing  exercise. 

2.  The  activities  on  page  229  and  237  in  Straight  Ahead  should  work  well  in  a group  setting. 

3.  Create  a bulletin  board  graffiti  space  in  the  classroom  where  students  can  create  their  own  graffiti.  It  should  be  made  clear  from  the  onset 
that  inappropriate  graffiti  will  not  be  tolerated  and  offending  examples  of  graffiti  will  be  removed  or  may  cause  the  removal  of  the  graffiti 
bulletin  board. 
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Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

For  the  Enrichment,  if  you  have  a lively  creative  group,  you  may  also  want  to  do  Extension  Ideas  1 and  2 on  page  39  in  Straight  Ahead. 
You  may  want  to  organize  a walking  tour  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the  group  can  collect  examples  of  graffiti. 

Section  3 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  questions. 


Final  Module  Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

Use  the  following  suggested  responses  to  help  you  assess  the  students’  responses. 

1.  a.  Robin  Devine’s  main  motivation  appears  to  be  a desire  to  make  money  and  be  successful.  She  is  willing  to  work  as  hard  as  it  takes 

to  achieve  those  aims. 

b.  Robin  Devine  is  a risk-taker.  She  believes  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  become  successful.  She  is  also  bright,  positive,  reliable, 
trustworthy,  energetic,  and  determined. 

c.  Robin  is  a hard  worker  and  it  has  definitely  paid  off  for  her.  For  example,  when  she  started  her  career  as  a copywriter,  she  asked  to 
work  for  a company  for  free  so  that  she  could  have  the  chance  to  show  them  what  she  could  do.  She  was  also  willing  to  run  an 
entire  business  (selling  Checker  Cabs)  by  herself  in  order  to  cut  down  on  expenses  and  make  a better  profit. 

d.  Answers  here  will  vary.  Students  may  choose  any  word  they  like  to  describe  the  tone,  as  long  as  they  are  prepared  to  support  the 
choice  with  evidence  from  the  reading.  For  example,  students  may  state  that  the  tone  is  admiring  because  the  author  tries  to  see 
Robin’s  life  from  her  point  of  view.  She  doesn’t  judge  or  criticize  anything  Robin  has  done  in  her  life. 

2.  Evaluate  each  of  the  students’  journal  entries  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1, 

Section  2:  Activity  2.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  a similar  evaluation  scale  found  on  page  1 14  in  the  Senior  High  Language  Arts  Teacher 
Resource  Manual.  Each  journal  entry  is  worth  five  marks. 


Module  7:  Under  Pressure 

Overview 

In  this  module,  students  will  be  studying  drama,  one  of  the  oldest  art  forms.  From  ancient  times  to  the  modem  day,  drama  has  existed  both  as 
a form  of  entertainment  and  as  a way  to  open  people’s  eyes  to  the  wonders  of  everyday  human  struggle.  A good  play,  by  exposing  its 
characters  to  difficult  external  and  internal  pressures,  engages  the  mind  as  well  as  the  emotions:  it  should  move  the  student  to  think  about  the 
world  in  a slightly  different  way. 

Students  will  read  the  play  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  a play  about  actual  people  placed  in  a situation  of  extreme  pressure.  Through  reading 
this  play,  students  will  experience  drama’s  ability  to  make  an  audience  feel  and  think. 

The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  is  the  dramatization  of  the  brave  life  of  Anne  Frank,  as  seen  through  the  diary  entries  that  she  kept  after  being  forced 
into  hiding  during  World  War  II  because  of  her  Jewish  faith.  In  this  play,  students  will  find  a positive  story  about  the  strength  and  resiliency 
of  the  human  spirit,  a spirit  capable  of  finding  the  joy  of  life  even  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 
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In  the  last  section,  students  will  learn  to  cope  with  the  pressures  of  writing  a report  and  researching  their  report  topic  in  the  library.  They  will 
learn  that  if  they  narrow  down  their  topic  to  a manageable  size,  the  researching  and  writing  of  the  report  will  become  much  easier.  They  can 
eliminate  a great  deal  of  stress,  too,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  library,  its  resources  and  organization,  before  they  go  looking  for  the 
information  for  their  reports.  In  short,  the  last  section  will  show  them  some  ways  to  take  the  pressure  off. 

By  the  end  of  this  module,  students  should  be  able  to 

• understand  the  elements  of  dramatic  structure  and  be  able  to  apply  them  to  the  works  they  read 

• appreciate  the  ability  of  drama  to  move  and  inspire 

• evaluate  a character,  not  in  terms  of  goodness  or  badness,  but  as  an  often-complex  mixture  of  attitudes  and  behaviours 

• apply  a dramatic  focus  to  the  continuing  work  on  their  research  report 


Section  1 : 

Introduction  to  Drama 


Module  7 


Under  Pressure 


Section  3: 


a Report 


Section  2: 

The  Pressure  of  Persecution: 
The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank 


Evaluation 


The  evaluation  of  this  module  will  be  based  on  three  section  assignments. 


Section  1 Assignment  20  marks 

Section  2 Assignment  55  marks 

Section  3 Assignment  25  marks 


TOTAL  100  marks 


Section  1 : Introduction  to  Drama 


A play  is  more  than  a series  of  clever  or  funny  lines.  For  a play  to  hold  the  audience’s  interest,  it  must  have  a solid  foundation.  The  set,  the 
lighting,  the  characters,  the  action,  the  lines,  are  all  bricks  that  help  to  make  up  this  foundation,  or  structure.  The  more  solid  the  foundation, 
the  stronger  the  play  will  be. 


By  the  end  of  this  section,  students  should  understand  the  elements  of  dramatic  structure,  and  be  able  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  play  they 
will  read  in  Section  2.  Through  the  Section  1 assignment,  students  will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  dramatic  structure  by  writing  their 
own  dramatic  scene. 
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Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  1:  Activity  1 

It  might  be  easier  to  combine  the  study  of  drama  terminology  with  the  group’s  viewing  of  a live  play  or  videotape  of  a play. 

Plays  are  meant  to  be  seen  and  heard.  Encourage  students  to  hear  a play  in  their  minds  as  they  read  it.  To  help  them,  have  students  alternate 
reading  aloud  the  roles  in  the  play  Teach  Me  the  Ways  of  the  Sacred  Circle. 

Section  1:  Activity  2 

Students  are  only  given  two  scenes  to  read  from  the  full-length  play,  Teach  Me  the  Ways  of  the  Sacred  Circle.  Based  on  the  two  scenes,  have 
the  group  speculate  about  how  the  rest  of  the  play  will  develop. 

Section  1:  Activity  3 

To  give  students  practice  in  developing  character,  try  the  following  exercise: 

Have  each  student  create  a main  character  for  a play.  Tell  them  to  include  the  following:  the  character’s  name,  what  he/she  wears,  a 
favourite  phrase  of  the  character’s,  the  character’s  background  and  present  occupation.  As  well,  they  should  give  the  character  a secret 
that  he/she  would  never  want  revealed  to  anyone. 

Section  1:  Activity  4 

Use  a student  volunteer  to  make  the  different  stage  areas  clear  to  the  group.  Have  the  student  face  the  audience  (group)  and  then  direct  him/ 
her  to  various  “stage”  areas. 

Section  1:  Follow-up  Activities 

If  you  have  a group  that  is  dramatically  inclined,  you  might  try  the  following  exercise  once  the  Extra  Help  has  been  completed:  Have  each 
student  create  a character.  Then  bring  small  groups  of  characters  together  in  a common  setting  - at  a party,  or  at  an  evacuation  from  a fire. 
After  the  characters  interact  for  a few  minutes,  call  a halt  and  then  have  the  students  evaluate  each  other’s  characters  according  to  personality, 
habits,  wants  and  needs,  intelligence  level,  and  sociability. 

The  following  suggestion  applies  to  Enrichment  question  1 . If  you  have  some  keen  students,  let  them  create  a three-dimensional  set  design  for 
a TV  show  or  movie  of  their  choice. 

Section  1 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

1 . Evaluate  the  student’ s journal  entry  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1 . 

2.  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  instructions. 

Section  2:  The  Pressure  of  Persecution:  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank 

In  this  section,  students  will  witness  one  of  humanity’s  darkest  moments:  the  persecution  and  systematic  extermination  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  Europe  during  World  War  II. 

Students  will  meet  Anne  Frank,  a young  girl,  and  her  family  who  hid  in  the  cramped  attic  of  an  office  building  for  over  two  years  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  escape  capture  by  the  Nazis  and  almost  certain  death  in  a concentration  camp. 

Against  this  background,  students  will  follow  the  maturing  process  of  Anne  as  she  attempts  to  find  and  assert  her  individuality  amid  the 
tensions  of  living  with  seven  other  people  in  a small  space.  Hers  is  an  uplifting  story  of  self-discovery,  perseverance,  and  hope  for  a brighter 
world. 
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At  the  end  of  this  section,  students  will  write  two  paragraphs  that  demonstrate  their  understanding  of  the  elements  and  themes  in  the  play  The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Many  students  in  English  23  have  difficulty  following  the  storyline  of  a play  when  they  are  asked  to  read  the  play.  It  would  be  a good  idea  to 
review  visualizing  as  a strategy  for  dealing  with  a play  that  is  being  read.  Students  should  be  able  to  create  a clear  mental  picture  of  the 
characters  and  their  actions.  Have  students  take  frequent  breaks  from  the  reading  of  the  play  so  that  they  can  reflect  on  what  they  have  read, 
respond  in  their  journals,  check  their  understanding  of  what  they’ve  read,  and  discuss  the  play  with  others. 

If  your  students  find  the  process  of  reading  a play  too  challenging,  you  may  want  to  have  them  watch  a video  of  the  play  before  they  actually 
read  it.  Another  way  to  make  the  reading  of  the  play  less  intimidating  to  weaker  students  and  at  the  same  time  increase  motivation  and  interest 
for  all  members  of  the  class  is  to  have  students  read  the  play  aloud.  Have  students  invest  some  creativity  in  this  activity  by  getting  them  to 
“act”  out  the  play  through  the  expressiveness  of  their  voices.  You  or  one  of  the  students  can  read  the  stage  directions,  while  other  students 
read  the  lines  of  the  characters  in  the  play.  If  your  class  is  large,  change  the  cast  after  an  appropriate  number  of  scenes  so  that  all  students  get  a 
chance  to  play  a part.  A small  group  of  students  might  also  be  responsible  for  the  sound  effects.  This  exercise  should  help  reinforce  students’ 
understanding  of  the  play  and  the  characters  as  well  as  provide  insight  into  the  production  of  a radio  play. 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

Introduce  Anne  Frank’s  diary,  Anne  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a Young  Girl,  as  an  example  of  an  autobiography.  Read  several  entries  that  may 
help  students  to  better  understand  the  first  part  of  the  play  and  to  better  understand  Anne  at  age  13  when  she  went  into  hiding.  The 
June  20,  1942  entry  provides  a great  deal  of  background  information  about  Anne  and  the  situation  in  Holland  in  1942.  In  this  entry,  Anne 
describes  her  diary  and  its  importance  to  her.  She  also  tells  much  about  herself  and  her  relationship  with  her  family  and  with  others.  In  this 
entry,  Anne  also  mentions  some  of  the  anti-Jewish  laws  that  had  been  passed  during  the  occupation  of  Holland.  There  are  many  other  lines 
and  passages  from  Anne  Frank’s  diary  that  provide  valuable  insights  into  the  situation  in  Holland,  in  the  secret  annex,  and  into  Anne’s 
personality. 

Have  students  bring  in  articles  dealing  with  racial  and  ethnic  intolerance,  discrimination  and  prejudice  against  minority  groups  and 
immigrants,  acts  of  vandalism  involving  cemeteries  and  religious  buildings  belonging  to  identifiable  minority  groups,  etc.  Students  will  see 
that  all  over  the  world  - including  Canada  - there  are  acts  of  prejudice  and  violence  against  groups  that  are  perceived  to  be  different  in  terms 
of  physical  attributes,  religion,  culture,  language,  philosophical  outlook,  ethnic  background,  and  lifestyle. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

If  students  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  Holocaust,  you  may  be  able  to  find  a Holocaust  survivor  living  in  your  area  who  might  be 
willing  to  share  first-hand  knowledge  about  Nazi  persecution  of  Jews  and  other  groups  as  well  as  conditions  in  concentration  camps. 

The  book  entitled  Night,  by  Elie  Wiesel,  tells  the  true  story  of  a Jewish  boy  and  his  father  in  a Nazi  death  camp  during  World  War  II.  The 
book  (now  on  Alberta  Education’s  list  of  authorized,  nonfiction  reading  for  English  30)  is  only  127  pages  long  and  is  written  in  a simple,  easy- 
to-read  style;  most  English  23  students  would  be  able  to  read  it  without  difficulty.  It  is  a book  that  will  make  a lasting  impression  on  the 
reader.  Night  shows  what  the  conditions  were  like  in  the  concentration  camps  and  illustrates  what  happens  to  ordinary  people  in  a brutal, 
dehumanizing  environment. 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

Have  a discussion  about  TV  shows  in  which  tension  is  manipulated  in  an  effective  way.  For  example,  episodes  of  the  show  M*A*S*H 
usually  have  a serious  message,  but  the  tension  that  builds  up  is  often  released  by  dialogue  or  the  actions  of  various  characters.  Students 
should  indicate  which  show  they  have  recently  watched  in  which  tension  is  handled  effectively,  briefly  tell  what  events  created  the  tension, 
and  how  the  creators  of  the  show  dealt  with  the  built-up  tension.  They  should  also  be  prepared  to  state  why  they  thought  that  tension  was  dealt 
with  effectively  in  that  show. 

Section  2:  Activity  4 

Have  students,  working  individually  or  in  small  groups,  skim  Anne  Frank’s  diary  to  find  any  lines  or  passages  that  describe  or  explain  how 
much  she  had  grown  and  matured  during  her  years  in  hiding.  The  March  7,  1944  entry  is  especially  revealing.  It  sums  up  Anne’s  philosophy 
of  life  and  makes  comparisons  between  the  Anne  of  1942  and  the  woman  she  had  become  by  1944. 
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Section  2:  Activity  5 

At  this  point  your  students  have  read,  thought  about,  and  discussed  the  play.  They  should  have  a good  understanding  of  the  characters  and 
their  situation.  Your  students  may  now  want  to  stage  a production  of  the  play,  or  at  least  several  key  scenes. 

You  may  want  to  hold  a discussion  about  Nazi  and  other  war  criminals  who  may  be  living  in  Canada.  Should  authorities  be  trying  harder  to 
bring  them  to  justice  for  crimes  they  committed  long  ago?  Can  people  change  with  time?  Are  they  the  same  people  now  that  they  were  fifty 
years  ago  when  they  committed  their  crimes?  You  may  want  to  hold  this  discussion  as  an  introduction  to  a journal  or  essay  writing  activity. 

Section  2 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

1 . Evaluate  the  student’ s journal  entry  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1 . 

2.  and  3.  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  instructions. 


Section  3:  The  Pressure  of  Writing  a Report 

In  this  section,  students  will  prepare  to  write  a research  report  about  a topic  of  interest  to  them.  They  will  be  given  the  format  as  well  as 
instructions  on  how  to  select  and  limit  their  topics.  In  the  last  activity,  they  will  be  shown  how  to  gather  information  for  use  in  their  reports. 

By  the  end  of  this  section,  students  should  feel  prepared  to  begin  writing  a rough  draft  of  their  reports. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

To  help  students  come  up  with  their  topics,  have  the  group  run  through  the  Activity  1 exercises  on  pages  268-269  in  the  textbook  Straight 
Ahead.  Have  students  substitute  their  own  potential  topics  for  the  one  given  (winter  sports).  This  activity  should  help  them  to  generate  ideas 
and  develop  a focus  for  their  research. 

Section  3:  Activity  2 

You  may  want  to  have  the  group  look  for  other  examples  of  reports  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  You  could,  for  example,  have  each  student 
report  orally  to  the  group  about  a report  that  he  or  she  has  read.  In  particular,  have  them  explain  the  purpose  of  each  report. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

You  should  reserve  a block  of  time  over  several  days  in  the  library  for  the  group  to  research  their  topics.  You  may  find  that  some  students  are 
unable  to  find  any  research  materials  on  their  topics,  so  be  prepared  to  help  them  shift  their  topic  in  a less  narrow  direction. 

Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 

You  may  want  to  do  the  research  activities  that  are  described  in  the  Enrichment  earlier  during  your  study  of  the  play  as  a warm-up  for  the 
research  unit. 

Section  3 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestion 

1 . Evaluate  the  student’ s journal  entry  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1 . 

2.  a.  Give  the  student  two  marks  for  providing  the  topic  of  the  report  that  will  be  written  in  Module  8.  Deduct  one  mark  if  the  response  is 

not  in  the  form  of  a complete  sentence. 

Check  the  report  topic  to  make  sure  it  is  appropriate  and  has  been  narrowed  down  enough  so  that  it  can  be  handled  in  three  pages. 
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b.  The  student  must  include  at  least  one  of  each  of  the  following  sources:  book,  magazine  or  newspaper,  and  encyclopedia.  The 
student  should  include  the  following  information  for  each  of  the  sources: 

• If  it  is  a book:  title,  author,  publisher,  place  and  date  of  publication,  page  numbers. 

• If  it  is  a magazine  or  newspaper:  title  of  the  article,  writer’s  name,  name  of  publication,  date  of  publication,  page  numbers. 

• If  it  is  an  encyclopedia:  entry,  name  of  encyclopedia,  year  of  publication,  volume  number,  page  numbers. 

Give  two  marks  for  each  complete  set  of  information  for  the  sources.  (6  marks  maximum) 

Any  reasonable  statement  about  the  usefulness  to  the  report  of  each  source  of  information  will  be  acceptable  (general  information, 
expert  opinion,  statistics,  eyewitness  account,  background  information,  etc.).  Give  two  marks  for  each  acceptable  statement. 

(6  marks  maximum) 

3.  Evaluate  the  student’s  response  according  to  how  completely  the  student  answers  the  questions  in  his  or  her  paragraph  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  paragraph  itself.  It  is  suggested  that  at  least  four  of  the  six  marks  possible  be  given  for  the  content  of  the  paragraph  and  no 
more  than  two  marks  for  organization  and  mechanics. 

Students  who  fail  to  complete  this  assignment  or  do  a poor  job  might  not  have  devoted  enough  time  and  thought  to  their  report.  This  may 
be  a signal  that  immediate  teacher  intervention  is  required  to  help  put  these  students  back  on  the  right  track.  Students  will  be  expected  to 
begin  the  actual  writing  of  the  report  in  Module  8,  so  it  is  extremely  important  that  they  have  by  this  point  already  selected  a topic  and 
completed  the  research  stage. 

Module  8:  Loose  Ends 

Overview 

In  this  module,  students  will  write  both  the  rough  and  final  copies  of  their  research  report.  In  the  second  part  of  the  module,  they  will  prepare 
for  the  final  test  in  English  23  by  reviewing  some  of  the  main  concepts  in  the  course. 
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Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  this  module  will  be  based  on  two  section  assignments  and  one  final  module  assignment. 

Section  1 Assignment  60  marks 

Section  2 Assignment  40  marks 

TOTAL  100  marks 

Section  1 : Writing  Your  Research  Report 

In  Module  7,  students  chose  their  topics,  and  narrowed  them  to  a manageable  size  for  a three-page  report.  Then  they  went  to  the  library  to 
look  for  information  about  their  topics  and  take  notes  from  which  they  can  write  their  reports. 

In  this  section,  students  will  go  through  the  steps  of  writing  and  revising  their  reports.  First,  they  will  arrange  their  materials  into  an  outline. 
Then,  after  considering  several  methods  of  paragraph  development,  they  will  begin  writing  the  first  draft  of  their  reports. 

Once  they  have  written  their  rough  drafts,  they  will  go  through  exercises  in  revising  in  order  to  make  their  reports  as  clear,  unified,  concise, 
and  coherent  as  possible.  Then  they  will  work  on  their  editing  skills  and  use  a checklist  to  help  them  polish  their  reports.  Finally,  they  will 
learn  the  format  for  footnotes  and  bibliography,  so  that  they  can  properly  credit  any  sources  they  have  used  in  compiling  their  reports. 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  1:  Activity  1 

Continue  to  encourage  your  students  to  approach  the  report  as  a series  of  small,  manageable  steps.  First,  they  developed  their  topic,  then  they 
listed  the  things  they  wanted  to  find  out  about  the  topic.  Then  they  went  to  the  library  to  gather  materials,  after  which  they  developed  some 
ideas  about  how  they  might  approach  the  writing  of  their  report.  It  is  a small  step  from  there  to  writing  an  outline.  The  outline,  in  turn,  helps 
them  to  fill  in  the  intimidating  blanks  of  the  rough  draft.  Encourage  them  to  write  a detailed  outline,  in  point  form,  of  what  they  intend  to 
cover  in  their  report.  Check  to  make  sure  all  students  have  some  sort  of  an  outline  before  they  begin  writing.  The  outline  will  help  them  to 
find  a focus  for  their  topic,  so  that  they  can  determine  what  is  important  and  what  should  be  left  out. 

Section  1:  Activity  2 

Stress  to  your  students  the  fact  that  for  any  given  topic,  more  than  one  method  of  development  could  be  chosen.  The  method  of  development 
you  choose  for  a paragraph  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  your  purpose  for  writing.  For  example,  if  you  wanted  to  write  about  Adolf  Hitler,  there 
are  different  methods  of  development  that  would  serve  different  purposes  as  illustrated  in  the  following  chart: 


Method  of  Development 

Purpose 

describing  a person 

to  explore  Hitler’s  personality,  attitudes,  beliefs,  physical  appearance,  etc. 

chronological  order 

to  follow  Hitler’s  rise  to  power 

quoting  or  summarizing  what  others  have  said 

to  provide  personal  insights  into  Hitler’s  life  by  people  who  knew  him  or  to  provide  ! 
information  uncovered  by  experts  who  have  done  extensive  research 

comparing  or  contrasting  two  things 

to  compare  and  contrast  the  personality,  leadership  style,  or  ability  of  Hitler  and 
another  wartime  leader  such  as  Stalin  or  Churchill 

Your  purpose  helps  define  and  narrow  the  topic  and  suggests  a method  of  development.  It  should  be  made  clear  to  students  that  each 
paragraph  of  a longer  composition,  such  as  a research  paper,  may  use  a different  method  of  development. 
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It  is  not  important  for  students  to  memorize  the  various  methods  of  paragraph  development  that  were  presented  in  this  activity.  What  is 
important  is  that  they  realize  that  there  are  different  ways  to  organize  paragraphs  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  their  message 
and  achieve  their  purpose. 

Reinforce  the  fact  that  good  writers  make  use  of  any  knowledge,  tool,  or  technique  available  to  them  that  allows  them  to  communicate  more 
clearly  and  make  their  writing  more  interesting  to  their  audiences.  Knowledge  of  methods  of  paragraph  development  can  be  a very  useful 
addition  to  a student’s  “writer’s  toolbox.” 

Section  1:  Activity  3 

If  students  have  difficulty  writing,  you  may  want  to  lead  them  as  a group  into  the  writing  of  the  rough  draft.  For  example,  tell  the  students  to 
write  an  introduction  that  both  introduces  their  topic  and  captures  the  reader’s  interest.  Pick  several  students  and  have  them  read  their 
introductions  to  the  group.  As  well,  you  may  want  to  have  students  write  one  or  two  body  paragraphs  and  then  check  them  against  their 
outline.  This  may  help  keep  students  from  straying  too  far  from  their  outlines. 

Section  1:  Activity  4 

Once  students  have  finished  their  rough  drafts,  have  them  work  in  pairs  revising  each  other’s  work.  Have  students  respond  to  each  other’s 
work  by  answering  some  or  all  of  the  questions  in  the  exercise  on  page  290  in  Straight  Ahead.  Impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  revising 
their  work.  Poor  writers  hand  in  first  drafts;  good  writers  know  that  the  real  task  of  writing  begins  with  revision. 

Section  1:  Activity  5 

Have  students  pick  out  five  sentences  or  pairs  of  sentences  from  their  work  that  could  be  improved  through  rewriting.  Have  them  show  you 
the  improved  versions. 

Section  1:  Activity  6 

This  would  be  an  ideal  time  to  teach  or  reteach  points  of  grammar  and  mechanics  that  you  have  observed  your  group  of  students  has  problems 
with. 

If  you  have  a class  set  of  identical  writer’s  handbooks,  you  could  provide  page  numbers  and  have  students  read  for  background  information. 
Then  you  could  follow  up  with  a discussion  and  some  examples  for  students  to  work  with  to  hone  their  editing  skills.  Many  handbooks  also 
contain  exercises  that  you  could  assign  and  then  go  over  in  class. 

Have  students,  working  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  use  their  handbooks  to  research  a different  point  related  to  editing  skills  (grammar, 
punctuation,  mechanics).  Once  each  group  has  become  “experts”  on  their  particular  subject,  let  them  present  a mini  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the 
class.  Encourage  humour  and  creativity  in  the  presentation  of  the  information  - such  as  skits,  perhaps  with  a narrator/commentator  who 
explains  the  nature  of  the  communication  problem(s)  being  acted  out  and  how  the  problem(s)  could  have  been  avoided  or  might  now  be 
rectified  by  the  communicator. 

Section  1:  Activity  7 

Learning  the  correct  format  for  footnote  and  bibliography  entries  often  strikes  students  as  the  ultimate  in  “boring,”  so  you  might  want  to  try 
the  following  contest  to  create  some  interest.  Split  the  group  into  pairs  or  threes.  Give  each  group  actual  sources  - books,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  encyclopedias.  The  first  group  to  write  the  more-or-less  correct  footnote  and  bibliography  entries  for  their  sources  on  the  board 
wins  the  contest.  You  choose  the  prizes. 

Section  1:  Follow-up  Activities 

The  Extra  Help  contains  additional  explanations  and  exercises  to  assist  students  who  have  problems  with  footnotes  and  bibliographies, 
methods  of  paragraph  development,  transitional  expressions,  and  coherence  in  writing.  Decide  which  part(s)  of  the  Extra  Help  would  be  of 
value  to  your  group  of  students  and  have  them  study  the  explanations  and  try  the  exercises.  If  only  individual  students  require  extra  help,  steer 
them  to  the  appropriate  parts  of  the  Extra  Help. 
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After  students  have  completed  Enrichment  question  1,  have  them  explain  the  reason  behind  the  edits  they  have  made  as  a way  of  reinforcing 
their  understanding  and  building  confidence.  Create,  or  have  students  create,  additional  faulty  paragraphs  that  need  to  be  corrected  through 
editing. 

You  might  want  to  have  all  the  students  write  formal  letters  as  per  the  instructions  in  question  2.  Have  students  mail  their  letters  along  with 
copies  of  their  reports,  and  be  prepared  to  follow  up  any  responses  you  receive. 

Section  1 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

Use  the  evaluation  guidelines  provided  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  question. 


Section  2:  Preparing  for  the  Final  Test 

In  this  section,  students  will  work  on  activities  designed  to  help  them 

• improve  their  study  skills 

• understand  what  is  expected  of  them  on  the  final  test 

• review  some  of  the  literature  they  have  read  in  the  course 

Classroom  Suggestions 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

You  might  want  to  assign  each  student  a different  selection  from  the  textbooks  in  order  to  practise  the  SQ3R  method.  Afterward,  you  could 
run  off  a copy  of  each  student’s  work  for  the  others  in  the  group,  so  that  each  students  has  a collection  of  ready-made  study  notes  dealing  with 
selections  from  the  textbooks. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

Most  of  the  questions  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  “Interact”  section  at  the  end  of  the  Overdrive  anthology  (pages  188-190).  Feel  free  to 
have  students  work  on  other  questions  from  this  section.  As  much  as  possible,  have  students  work  in  pairs  or  small  groups  so  they  can  discuss 
and  compare  opinions  about  the  various  selections  in  the  text. 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

Encourage  students  to  study  in  pairs  by  questioning  each  other  about  the  course  material.  You  might  want  to  have  your  group  create  their  own 
test.  Split  the  group  into  smaller  groups  and  assign  each  smaller  group  a different  module.  Students  will  then  make  up  questions  for  what  they 
regard  as  the  “testable”  material  in  their  module.  Later,  each  group  will  give  the  other  groups  their  test. 

Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

The  Extra  Help  contains  a variety  of  questions,  explanations,  and  approaches  to  help  reinforce  students’  understanding  of  study  methods  and 
SQ3R.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  to  have  all  of  the  students  do  this  Extra  Help. 

For  the  second  Enrichment  question,  allow  time  and  space  for  each  student  to  show  off  his  or  her  visual  response  to  a piece  of  literature  in  the 
course.  Encourage  other  creative  responses  to  the  literature  as  well. 

Section  2 Assignment 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

1 . Evaluate  the  student’ s journal  entry  according  to  the  Scale  for  Evaluation  of  Expressive  Language  located  in  Module  1 . 

2.  and  3.  Use  the  marking  guidelines  at  the  end  of  the  assignment  instructions. 
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Included  here  is  the  answer  key  to  the  final  test  and  the  student’s  copy  of  the  final  test  which  is 
designed  for  photocopying  and  possible  faxing. 


Note: 

The  answer  key  and  student’s  copy  of  this  final  test  should  be  kept  secure  by  the  teacher.  Students 
should  not  have  access  to  this  test  until  it  is  assigned  in  a supervised  situation.  The  answers  should 
be  stored  securely  and  retained  by  the  teacher  at  all  times. 
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ENGLISH  23 

FINAL  TEST  ANSWER  KEY 

Part  A:  Multiple  Choice  (18  marks) 


1. 

C 

5. 

B 

9. 

D 

13. 

A 

16. 

C 

2. 

C 

6. 

A 

10. 

C 

14. 

D 

17. 

C 

3. 

B 

7. 

A 

11. 

A 

15. 

B 

18. 

D 

4. 

D 

8. 

B 

12. 

C 

Part  B:  Short  Answer  (15  marks) 

Use  the  following  sample  responses  as  a guide.  Keep  in  mind  that  an  English  23  student’s  responses  will  be  less  sophisticated  and  somewhat 
less  detailed  than  the  following  samples.  Each  response  is  worth  up  to  three  marks. 

1.  In  a work  of  fiction,  details  help  the  reader  visualize  the  characters  or  the  scene  more  accurately.  Details  can  make  what  is  written  appear 
more  realistic  and  authentic.  Whether  you  have  written  a work  of  fiction  or  nonfiction,  details  help  your  audience  understand  what  you 
have  to  say. 

2.  Each  person  has  a different  background  that  has  given  him  or  her  certain  knowledge,  memories,  experiences,  maturity,  values,  attitudes, 
and  beliefs.  These  factors  influence  the  way  in  which  they  visualize  what  they  read  and  how  they  respond  emotionally  and  intellectually 
to  what  they  read. 

Each  reader’s  mind  actively  tries  to  find  meaning  in  a written  text  by  comparing  the  things  that  the  writer  describes  to  similar  things  that 
are  stored  in  the  reader’s  memory.  The  words  that  are  read  trigger  these  memories  as  well  as  the  personal  meanings  and  emotions 
associated  with  them.  These  triggered  memories  and  associations  become  part  of  what  is  being  read. 

3.  Everyone  responds  emotionally  and  intellectually  to  everything  that  is  experienced.  The  first,  or  initial,  response  to  something  read, 
heard,  or  viewed  is  called  a personal  response.  A personal  response  describes  the  emotional  impact  that  a work  has  had  on  a person. 

When  a work  is  read,  heard,  or  viewed  a second  time,  (especially  after  the  person  has  spent  time  thinking  about  the  work,  doing  some 
research,  or  discussing  it  with  others)  the  second  response  tends  to  be  much  more  thoughtful,  thorough,  and  critical.  A critical  response  is 
a response  written  after  the  person  has  gained  a better  understanding  of  the  work. 

4.  Students  should  mention  at  least  six  of  the  following  factors. 

• age  • cultural  background  • interests  • socio-economic  status 

• gender  • educational  background  • values  • knowledge  of  the  topic 

• religious  beliefs  • language  skills  • political  beliefs 

Give  a half  mark  for  each  factor.  Students  may  list  other  factors  that  are  not  listed  above.  Use  your  judgement. 

5.  In  order  to  learn  what  the  characters  in  a play  believe  or  are  thinking,  the  audience  must  observe  carefully  the  nonverbal  communication 
of  the  characters.  Body  language,  facial  expressions,  gestures,  distance  kept  from  others,  and  vocal  tone  can  all  give  vital  clues  about  the 
inner  thoughts  of  the  characters.  If  a play  is  being  read,  the  reader  must  pay  careful  attention  to  the  clues  in  the  stage  directions. 


Part  C:  Response  to  Persuasive  Communication  (7  marks) 

1.  This  ad  is  aimed  at  status-minded  people  who  are  in  the  market  for  a new  home.  Tire  following  words  seem  to  emphasize  the  luxury  of 
owning  a home  in  Diamond  Ridge. 

• prestigious  neighbourhood  • estate  community  • huge  lot 

• big  homes  • your  own  lake  • homes  up  to  $500  000  (3  marks) 
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2.  The  students’  ability  to  describe  one  of  the  claims  and  appeals  and  supply  relevant  examples  from  the  ad  is  much  more  important  than 
their  ability  to  use  the  terminology  in  Module  5,  Section  2.  Students’  responses  should  be  in  the  form  of  full  sentences.  Use  the 
information  that  follows  as  a guide.  Give  the  students  two  marks  for  an  example  of  a claim  and  two  marks  for  an  example  of  an  appeal. 


Claims 

Example  from  the  ad 

Our  product  is  something  you  can  trust  j • One  of  Edmonton’s  best  builders 

Our  product  is  superior 

• One  of  Edmonton's  best  builders 

Bandwagon/Our  product  ~~  buy  itl  Everyone  else  does 

• Everyone  will  want  to  get  in  on  the  action. 

* Beat  the  boom! 

Example  from  the  ad 

Snob  appeal/Our  product  will  make  you  the  envy  of  others 

• your  own  lake 

• homes  up  to  $500  000 

Fear  appeal 

• Sorry.  . . we  can  guarantee  these  prices  for  only  a limited  time.  1 

• Invest  now  and  be  secure. 

• Higher  prices  are  just  around  the  corner. 

• You  will  have  to  act  fast. 

Our  product  — You  deserve  itl 

• Finally,  you  can  afford  the  home  that  you  desen/e. 

(4  marks) 


Part  D:  Functional  Writing  (20  marks) 

The  students’  letters  must  be  in  full  block  form.  The  letters  must  contain  all  parts  of  a business  letter  including  the  heading  (the  complete 
address  of  the  sender),  inside  address  (the  address  of  the  person/company  to  whom  the  letter  is  written),  salutation,  body,  complimentary  close, 
and  signature  with  the  writer’s  name  printed  below.  The  letters  should  be  polite,  sincere,  and  logically  structured.  They  should  contain 
enough  details  to  adequately  explain  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  letters  should  also  request  a refund  of  the  money  paid  for  the  product. 

The  students  can  make  up  additional  information  as  long  as  this  additional  information  does  not  contradict  the  background  information 
supplied  in  the  assignment  question. 


Use  the  following  guideline  or  a similar  scale  that  you  prefer: 


Maximum 

Marks 

Student’s 

Marks 

CONTENTS  1 . To  the  point,  specific,  full  information,  necessary  details  (6-7) 

2.  Generally  to  the  point,  most  information,  some  details  (4-5) 

3.  Rather  vague,  inadequate  information,  few  details  (2-3) 

4.  Vague,  little  information,  no  details  (0-1) 

7 

CORRECTNESS  1 . Clear  of  all  but  minor  faults  (5) 

2.  Occasional  errors,  none  serious  (4) 

3.  Apparent  weakness  — careless  (2-3) 

4.  Bad  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  (0-1) 

5 

STYLE,  1 . Good  to  excellent  formal  letter  format  and  paragraph  structure 

FORM,  AND  Clear,  attractive,  courteous  style,  good  organization  (7-8) 

ORGANIZATION  . . „ . 4 ^ u ' 

2.  Understands  formal  letter  format  and  paragraph  structure 

Relatively  clear  style  and  good  organization  (5-6) 

3.  Apparent  weaknesses  but  some  competence  — readable  style 

Some  knowledge  of  formal  letter  format  and  paragraph  structure  (3-4) 

4.  Little  or  no  structure  ability;  shapeless,  unreadable  style;  lack  of  courtesy 

Poor  form  and  organization,  bad  paragraph  and  sentence  structure,  poor  diction 
and  idiom  (0-2) 

8 

TOTAL 

20 
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Part  E:  Writing  About  Literature  (25  marks) 

For  full  marks,  students  must  refer  to  characters  from  each  of  the  following  works:  the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men,  the  drama  The  Diary  of  Anne 
Frank,  and  any  one  of  the  short  stories  contained  in  the  textbooks  Destinations:  Straight  Ahead  and  Destinations:  Overdrive. 


Use  the  following  guideline  or  a similar  scale  that  you  prefer: 


Maximum 

Marks 

Student’s 

Marks 

CONTENTS  1 . To  the  point,  original,  accurate,  precise  supporting  details  (8-10) 

2.  Generally  to  the  point,  no  serious  inaccuracies,  adequate  details  (5-7) 

3.  Partly  off  topic,  lacks  originality,  inaccurate,  thin,  discursive  (2-4) 

4.  Off  topic,  inaccurate,  illogical,  insufficient  (0-1 ) 

10 

CORRECTNESS  1 . Clear  of  all  but  minor  faults  (5) 

2.  Occasional  errors,  none  serious  (3-4) 

3.  Apparent  weakness  — careless  (2) 

4.  Bad  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  (0-1) 

5 

STYLE,  1 . Good  to  excellent  paragraph  form 

FORM,  AND  Clear,  attractive  style  (8-1 0) 

ORGANIZATION  2.  Understands  paragraph  structure  — mature  style  (5-7) 

3.  Apparent  weaknesses  but  some  competence  — readable  style  (3-4) 

4.  Little  or  no  structure  ability;  shapeless,  unreadable  style 

Bad  sentence  structure,  poor  word  usage  (0-2) 

10 

TOTAL 

25 

Part  F:  Response  to  Visual  Communication  (15  marks) 

1.  The  subject  of  the  photograph  is  a young  man  or  teenage  boy  sailing  through  the  air  on  a skateboard.  (1  mark) 

2.  This  is  a photograph  of  a young  man  who  is  obviously  well-experienced  in  the  sport  of  skateboarding.  He  is  airborne,  yet  appears  to  be 
in  total  control.  It  is  not  possible  to  see  his  face  clearly  because  he  is  looking  down,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  is  surprised  or  in  fear 
of  injuring  himself.  The  position  of  his  body  makes  him  look  graceful,  confident.  He  appears  to  be  enjoying  a warm  day,  alone, 
practising  his  favourite  sport  and  taking  pride  in  executing  another  successful  jump. 

Students  should  include  some  of  the  following  details  in  their  discussion/analysis  of  the  photograph. 

Composition:  The  skateboarder  is  centred  in  the  frame,  focusing  the  viewer’s  attention  on  him.  The  skateboarder  is  the  most  important 
element  in  this  photograph. 

Lighting:  bright,  daylight 

Focus:  The  skateboarder  and  the  curb  immediately  before  him  are  in  sharp  focus,  but  the  background  is  out  of  focus.  The  background  is 
a little  blurry,  but  the  viewer  can  still  make  out  trees,  a park  bench,  and  possibly  a tall  apartment  or  office  building  in  the  far  background. 
The  setting  clearly  is  a park  in  a larger  town,  but  because  it  is  not  in  sharp  focus,  the  photographer  obviously  feels  that  the  background  is 
less  important  than  the  skateboarder. 

Distance:  Medium  shot.  The  subject’s  entire  body  is  captured  in  the  frame.  It  seems  that  the  skateboarder’s  actions  are  as  important  as 
or  more  important  than  the  skateboarder,  otherwise  the  photographer  would  have  used  a close-up  shot  to  focus  the  viewer’s  attention  on 
the  young  man’s  face. 

Dominant  lines:  The  skateboarder’s  arms  and  legs  form  a diagonal  line  across  the  centre  of  the  frame  while  many  things  in  the 
background,  such  as  the  trees,  lamp  posts,  and  the  tall  building,  have  vertical  lines.  The  diagonal  lines  reinforce  the  idea  that  the 
skateboarder  is  in  motion  and  help  create  a mood  of  excitement  or  even  danger. 

Evaluate  holistically.  Take  into  consideration  the  students’  ideas  and  how  well-supported  they  are  with  references  to  the  elements  in  the 
photograph  as  well  as  the  overall  quality  of  the  composition.  (14  marks) 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

YOU  HAVE  TWO-ANB-A-HALF  HOURS  TO  COMPLETE  THIS  TEST.  Work  through  the  entire  test  answering 
the  questions  you  are  sure  you  know.  You  will  then  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  questions  about  which  you  are  not 
quite  sure. 


TOTAL  MARKS:  100 


PART  A:  Multiple  Choice 

18  marks 

PARTB:  Short  Answer 

15  marks 

PART  C:  Response  to  Persuasive  Communication 

7 marks 

PARTD:  Functional  Writing 

20  marks 

PART  E:  Writing  About  Literature 

25  marks 

PART  F:  Response  to  Visual  Communication 

15  marks 

I 


I 
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PART  A:  MULTIPLE  CHOICE 


18 


Suggested  time:  15  minutes 


All  multiple-choice  questions  must  be  answered  on  the  Part  A Response  Page  included  in  your  test. 

Read  each  question  carefully  and  decide  which  of  the  choices  BEST  completes  the  statement  or 
answers  the  question.  Locate  the  question  number  on  the  Response  Page  and  place  your  answer  in  the 
corresponding  blank. 

1 . The  main  idea  or  insight  about  life  that  emerges  from  a piece  of  literature  is 

A.  symbolism  C.  theme 

B.  topic  D.  conflict 

2.  An  anecdote  is 

A.  a story  that  is  made  up  to  teach  a lesson 

B.  the  cure  for  the  poison  that  a character  has  swallowed 

C.  a short  story  about  an  interesting  event 

D.  the  story  of  a person’s  life 

3.  The  exact  literal  meaning  of  a word  is 

A.  connotation  C.  diction 

B.  denotation  D.  context 

4.  In  literature,  the  contrast  between  what  happened  and  what  was  expected  to  happen  is 

A.  surprise  ending  C.  literary  symbol 

B.  incongruent  message  D.  irony 

5.  In  literature,  when  you  are  looking  for  the  reason  behind  a character’s  action  or  decision,  you  are 
trying  to  find  the 

A.  initial  incident  C.  point  of  view 

B.  motive  D.  moral 

6.  A type  of  narration  in  which  the  reader  is  told  by  the  narrator  everything  that  the  characters  say, 
do,  and  think  is 

A.  omniscient  point  of  view  C.  first  person  point  of  view 

B.  limited  omniscient  point  of  view  D.  retrospective  narration 

7.  To  provide  a hint  about  events  that  will  occur  later  in  a story  is 

A.  foreshadowing  C.  inference 

B.  flashback  D.  stage  directions 
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8.  Which  one  of  the  following  statements  is  false? 

A.  A simile  is  a comparison  between  two  unlike  things  using  the  words  like  or  as. 

B.  A stock  character  is  a complex,  fully  developed  character. 

C.  Rising  action  refers  to  the  series  of  events  that  builds  excitement  toward  the  most  dramatic 
point  in  a story,  the  climax. 

D.  The  antagonist  is  the  character  or  force  that  opposes  the  protagonist. 

9.  When  you  talk  over  ideas  and  early  drafts  of  a piece  of  writing,  you  are 

A.  brainstorming  C.  revising 

B.  prewriting  D.  conferencing 

10.  Choose  the  term  that  best  describes  the  type  of  writing  done  in  everyday,  familiar  language  that 
expresses  feelings  and  experiences. 

A.  colloquial  writing  C.  expressive  writing 

B.  informal  writing  D.  slang  writing 

1 1 . Which  of  the  following  explanations  correctly  defines  the  word  allusionl 

A.  in  literature,  a reference  to  someone  or  something  that  the  writer  assumes  the  audience  will 
be  familiar  with 

B.  a situation  in  a work  of  literature  in  which  one  of  the  characters  appears  to  be  confused  or 
disoriented  because  of  the  conflict  he  or  she  must  confront 

C.  something  that  deceives  or  misleads  by  giving  a false  idea  or  false  impression 

D.  to  believe  that  you  have  seen  something  that  does  not  exist  (for  example,  a UFO,  ghost,  or 
mirage) 

12.  Which  of  the  following  ideas  best  explains  the  term  editing ? 

A.  developing,  deleting,  reordering,  and  changing  the  text 

B.  a pre writing  technique 

C.  correcting  grammatical  problems  and  surface  errors 

D.  proofreading 

13.  Which  of  the  following  examples  shows  the  correct  format  for  a bibliographical  entry? 

A.  Adams,  Douglas.  The  Hitchhiker’s  Guide  to  the  Galaxy. 

London,  England:  Pan  Books  Ltd.,  1989. 

B.  Douglas  Adams,  The  Hitchhiker’s  Guide  to  the  Galaxy.  (London, 

England:  Pan  Books  Ltd.,  1989),  p.  45. 

C.  'Adams,  Douglas.  The  Hitchhiker’s  Guide  to  the  Galaxy. 

London,  England:  Pan  Books  Ltd.,  1 989. 

D.  'Douglas  Adams,  The  Hitchhiker’s  Guide  to  the  Galaxy.  (London, 

England:  Pan  Books  Ltd.,  1989),  p.  45. 
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14.  Which  of  the  following  examples  shows  the  correct  format  for  a footnote? 

A.  Blake,  Michael.  Dances  with  Wolves.  Toronto:  Random  House 

of  Canada  Limited,  1988. 

B.  Michael  Blake,  Dances  with  Wolves.  (Toronto:  Random  House  of 

Canada  Limited,  1988),  pp.  13-16. 

C.  3Blake,  Michael.  Dances  with  Wolves.  Toronto:  Random 
House  of  Canada  Limited,  1988. 

D.  3Michael  Blake.  Dances  with  Wolves.  (Toronto:  Random 
House  of  Canada  Limited,  1988),  pp.  13-16. 

15.  Shaukat  asked  Ronald  __________  car  was  parked  in  the  driveway. 

A.  who’s  C.  whose’ s 

B.  whose  D.  whom’s 

16.  I told  her  yesterday  that  __ coming  to  the  picnic  on  Saturday. 

A.  there  C.  they’re 

B.  their  D.  thier 


17.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  grammatically  correct? 

A.  Maybe  I should  of  told  Michael  that  I already  did  the  assignment. 

B.  Perhaps  I shouldn’t  of  told  Michael  that  I already  completed  the  assignment. 

C.  Maybe  I should’ve  told  Michael  that  I already  did  the  assignment. 

D.  Maybe  I shouldn’t  have  told  Michael  that  I already  done  the  assignment. 


18. 


decided  to  take  a photography  class  together  during  the  summer. 


A.  Him  and  me 

B.  Him  and  I 


C.  He  and  me 

D.  He  and  I 
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PART  A:  RESPONSE  PAGE 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


Name  of  Student 

Student  ID  # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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^ Value  PART  B:  SHORT  ANSWER 

1 5 Suggested  time:  30  minutes 

Answer  each  of  the  following  questions  as  completely  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Use  complete 
sentences  unless  you  are  asked  to  supply  a list.  The  quality  of  your  ideas  is  more  important  than  the 
length  of  your  response. 

(3  marks)  1 . Explain  the  importance  of  including  enough  details  in  a piece  of  writing. 


(3  marks)  2.  When  different  people  read  the  same  work  of  literature,  they  each  experience  it  differently. 
Explain  why  this  happens. 


Name  of  Student 

Student  T.D  # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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(3  marks) 


3.  Explain  the  difference  between  an  initial  personal  response  to  literature  and  a critical  response  to 
the  same  piece  of  literature. 


(3  marks)  4.  One  of  the  things  that  you  can  do  to  make  your  communication  more  effective  is  to  keep  in  mind 
who  your  audience  is.  List  at  least  six  things  that  you  should  take  into  account  when  you  are 
tailoring  your  communication  to  suit  a particular  audience. 


Name  of  Student 

Student  IT)  # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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(3  marks)  5.  People  like  to  read  literature  and  watch  plays  to  learn  what  the  characters  are  like.  Readers  of 
short  stories  and  novels  can  learn  a great  deal  about  the  characters  by  observing  what  the 
characters  say,  do,  and  think  in  a particular  situation. 

In  a play,  the  audience  can  hear  what  the  characters  say  and  they  can  see  what  they  do;  however, 
the  audience  is  never  told  directly  what  the  characters  are  thinking  or  what  they  feel  in  their 
hearts.  How  does  the  audience  of  a play  learn  about  what  characters  think  or  feel? 


Name  of  Student 

Student  T D # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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PART  C:  RESPONSE  TO  PERSUASIVE  COMMUNICATION 

Suggested  time:  15  minutes 

Study  the  following  advertisement.  Then  respond  to  the  two  questions  that  follow.  Use  complete 
sentences  for  your  responses. 


on  ^)atuvc\ay,  16  at  12  noon 


Tke  magnificent  model  komes  of  Diamond  [Ridge 
will  opentkeir  door?  to  , staggering  values  tkat  no  one 
ever  tkougkt  possible  in  suck  a prestigious  neigkkourkood. 
o ne  of  Edmonton's  kest  builders  will  offer  spectacularly  low  prices  on  kig  komes 

in  an  estate  community  tkat  you  would  expect  to  pay  twice  as  muck  for. 

_ : :::  TC  •'  ! : ' 

Einally,  you  can  afford  tke  borne  tkat  you  deserve. 

BUT  YOU  WILL  WAVE  TO  ACT  EAST  BECAUSE 
AS  WORD  GETS  AROUND,  EVERYONE  WILL  WANT 
TO  GET  IN  ON  TEIE  ACTION. 

Single  Pamily  {-lousing  Starts  Are  Up 


CPIMC  statistics  Pet/94. 

Aind  inventories  have  never  teen  lower. 
That  can  only  mean  one  thing.  . . 

PJigher  prices  are  just  around  the  corner! 
Be  smart. 


jA.  neighbourhood  with 

convenient  location 

#M 

ijour  own  \a\te 

areen  areas 

* 

komes  up  to  $500,000 
up  to  2,400  sg.  ft. 


aing  your  -Huge 
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(3  marks)  1 . At  what  group  in  society  is  this  advertisement  aimed?  Explain  your  answer. 


(4  marks)  2.  There  are  several  claims  and  appeals  that  this  ad  uses  in  trying  to  persuade  people  to  buy  a home 
in  Diamond  Ridge.  List  at  least  one  claim  and  at  least  one  appeal.  Make  specific  references  to 
the  ad  in  your  response.  Use  complete  sentences  for  your  response. 


Name  of  Student 

Student  I D # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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20 


PART  D:  FUNCTIONAL  WRITING 


< 


Suggested  time:  25  minutes 

Imagine  that  you  were  persuaded  by  a particular  advertisement  to  buy  a new  shampoo.  The 
advertisement  claims  that  the  shampoo  has  a proven  formula  for  fighting  the  greasies,  that  it  is 
supposed  to  keep  your  hair  virtually  grease-free  for  up  to  two  weeks  after  each  application,  that  it 
gives  your  hair  a pleasant  fresh-as-spring  smell  that  lasts  for  days,  and  that  it  will  not  irritate  the  eyes. 


You  tried  the  shampoo  just  once.  You  found  that  it  made  your  scalp  dry  and  very  itchy  for  several 
days,  lightened  the  colour  of  your  hair,  irritated  your  eyes,  and  the  fumes  made  you  feel  dizzy  and 
caused  a burning  sensation  in  your  nostrils.  The  shampoo  also  caused  your  hair  to  smell  like 
turpentine. 


If  the  shampoo  had  cost  only  a dollar  or  two,  you  would  have  just  given  it  to  your  dad  to  use  to  clean 
his  paint  bmshes.  Because  the  shampoo  cost  $18.99,  you  naturally  want  your  money  back.  Write  a 
formal  letter  of  complaint  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  shampoo.  Use  full  block  form.  Send  the  letter  to 
the  following  address: 

Mr.  Harry  Lather 

Public  Relations  Department 

Grease  Buster  Shampoo  Inc. 

7654-32  Street  N.W. 


Anytown,  Alberta 
TOX  0X0 


♦ 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  answer  on  the  next  page.) 
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25 


PART  E:  WRITING  ABOUT  LITERATURE 

Suggested  time:  40  minutes 

Write  a well-organized  composition  about  the  following  topic.  It  would  be  a good  idea  to  spend  a few 
minutes  thinking  about  the  topic  and  to  do  some  pre writing  to  organize  your  ideas. 

To  be  truly  convincing,  characters  in  fiction  must  be  consistent,  clearly  motivated,  and 
plausible.  Being  consistent  means  that  characters  may  not  behave  one  way  on  one  occasion 
and  a different  way  on  another  occasion  unless  there  is  a clear  reason  for  the  change. 

Characters  must  be  clearly  motivated  in  what  they  say  and  do,  so  that  readers  can  understand 
why  they  behave  as  they  do.  Finally,  characters  must  be  plausible;  that  is,  they  should  not  be 
all  good  or  all  bad.  They  should,  in  other  words,  be  like  real  people. 

Referring  to  three  characters  — one  from  the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men,  one  from  the  play  The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  and  one  from  a short  story  that  you  have  read  in  your  English  23 
course,  show  to  what  degree  the  writers  have  created  convincing  characters.  Support  your 
response  with  details  from  the  selections. 


♦ 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  answer  on  the  next  page.) 


Name  of  Student 

Student  ID  # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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(There  is  more  room  for  your  answer  on  the  next  page.) 


Name  of  Student 

Student  I D # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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(There  is  more  room  for  your  answer  on  the  next  page.) 


Name  of  Student 

Student  T D # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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Value  PART  F:  RESPONSE  TO  VISUAL  COMMUNICATION 


1 5 Suggested  time:  25  minutes 

Examine  the  photograph  below  and  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


(1  mark)  1 . What  is  the  subject  of  this  photograph? 


1 The  Edmonton  Examiner  for  the  photograph  by  Steve  Sandford,  October  15,  1993,  p.  14.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Edmonton 

Examiner. 
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(1 4 marks)  2.  Explain  how  the  details  of  the  photograph  reinforce  the  ideas  or  message  that  the  photographer 
wants  to  convey.  You  may  want  to  discuss  the  significance  of  things  like  composition,  lighting, 
focus,  distance,  camera  angle,  dominant  lines,  or  any  other  photographic  technique  that  was  used 
to  create  this  picture. 


(There  is  more  room  for  your  answer  on  the  next  page.) 


Name  of  Student 

Student  I D.  # 

Name  of  School 

Date 
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♦ 


♦ 


Name  of  Student 

Student  T.D.  # 

Name  of  School 

Date 

♦ 


TEACHER  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  ENGLISH  23 


This  is  a course  designed  in  a new  distance-learning  format , so  we  are  interested  in  your  responses.  Your 
constructive  comments  will  he  greatly  appreciated  so  that  a future  revision  may  incorporate  any  necessary 
improvements. 

Teacher’s  Name Area  of  Expertise  

School  Name  Date  


Design 

1 .  The  modules  follow  a definite  systematic  design.  Did  you  find  it  easy  to  follow? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


2.  Did  your  observations  reveal  that  the  students  found  the  design  easy  to  follow? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


3.  Did  you  find  the  Learning  Facilitator’s  Manual  helpful? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


4.  Part  of  the  design  involves  stating  the  objectives  in  student  terms.  Do  you  feel  this  helped  the  students  understand 
what  they  were  going  to  leam? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 
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5.  The  Learning  Facilitator’s  Manual  contains  Assignment  answers  and  a sample  test.  Did  you  find  these  helpful? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


6.  Did  the  Follow-up  Activities  prove  to  be  helpful? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


7.  Were  students  motivated  to  try  these  Follow-up  Activities? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


8.  Suggestions  for  computer  and  video  activities  are  included  in  the  course.  Were  your  students  able  to  use  these 
activities? 

□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 


9.  Were  the  assignments  appropriate? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


10.  Did  you  fax  assignments?  □ Yes  □ No 

11.  If  you  did  fax,  did  you  get  satisfactory  results  from  using  this  procedure? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 
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Instruction 


1 .  Did  you  find  the  instruction  clear? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


2.  Did  your  observations  reveal  that  the  students  found  the  instruction  interesting? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


3.  Did  you  find  the  instruction  adequate? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


4.  Was  the  reading  level  appropriate? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


5.  Was  the  work  load  adequate? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


6.  Was  the  content  accurate  and  current? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 
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7.  Did  the  content  flow  consistently  and  logically? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


8.  Was  the  transition  between  booklets  smooth? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


9.  Was  the  transition  between  print  and  media  smooth? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  give  details. 


Additional  Comments 


Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  complete 
this  survey.  Your  feedback  is  important 
to  us. 

Fax  Number:  674-6686 


Instructional  Design  and  Development  Unit 

Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre 

Box  4000 

Barrhead,  Alberta 

TOG  2P0 


Note:  Please  ensure  that  each  of  your  students  has  completed  and  forwarded  a copy  of  the  Course  Survey. 
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